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The Bronte 
Novels 


and Poems Complete 
With Biography—7 Volumes 


The Thornfield 
e orntire 4 
Edition 
HE SPIRITUAL QUALITY of Char- 
lotte Bronte—the sweet pathos and the 
calm understanding of life—can be found in no 
other novels. For the first time these flowers of j Charlotte 
English literature are published in an edition for all Bronté 


—beautiful books on remarkable terms. 

gq THIS THORNFIELD EDITION contains the complete writings of the Brontes, and to each 
of the novels there is an introduction by Mrs. yan og A Ward, who writes with the acumen 

of a cultivated critic, with the charm and deep insight that belong to the gifted writer of 

romances, and with the special sympathy of a sister novelist. 

g THE BOOKS THE MSELVES are enriched with numerous full-page, half-tone illustrations, 
portraits, in sonte cases never before published, and views of the 








Bronte Countr of them seproes uced from photographs es- 


man 
pecially taken by W Bland and C. Barrow Keene, and als» fac- Books That Will 


simile title-pages o first editions and reproductions of original Live Always and 
manuscripts, etc. Periodicals That 
AN EDITION rarely equalled in excellence. Seven crown-octavo Are Keenly Alive 








volumes averaging over 550 pages; with deckle edges and gilt tops, 

bound in handsome blue silk book cloth, with gold stamping. 
Jane Eyre—Shirley—Villette—The Professor and Poems by the Brontes—-Wuthering 

Heights and Agnes Gray—-The Tenant of Wildfell Hall—Life 
of Charlotte Bronte by Mrs. Gaskell. 

J READ On receipt of $1.00 we will send you, all | agra negro cme at our expense, 
Se egeae The Thornfield Edition of Bronte, volu and enter your name 
as a subscriber for one year for HAR PER’ $ MAGAZINE, a TARPER’ S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR (the latter may be an extension of your present subscription). If you do not 
like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense. If you do like them, send us 
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A History of the 
American People 


FIVE VOLUMES 


By Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 


THE annals of historical literature record 
no more brilliant and masterful piece of 
writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-ma king 
work in five volumes—A History of the Amer- 
ican People. It is monumental in character 
and scope and represents the genius of the 
greatest historical writer of the present time, 
It is written in a delightfully flowing, crisp, 
narrative style which translates historical facts 
into the romance of a nation. No other history 
approaches:so closely the life of the American 
woopxow wilson = peop le, or can match in narrative interest Pres- 
ident Wilson’s famous work. Remote historical archives, long- 
forgotten deeds, and governmental records, rare manuscripts, 
private picture-galleries, and exclusive libraries all over the world 
have been visited and searched by experts for pictorial contribu- 
tions. Maps in color are a valuable feature of this edition. 
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This edition is in five large octavo volumes, perma- 
nently bound in dark-blue cloth. It has been pre- 
pared with a view to popularizing this great work, 
heretofore issued in editions costing $25 and 
upward. This popular edition is wholly un- 
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Almost every artist of distinction — 
Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, H. 
C. Christy, Harry Fenn, Carlton T. 
Chapman, F. Luis Mora, C. S. 
Reinhart, F. C. Yohn, etc., etc.— 
has contributed to the pages 

of this great work. 



























HE SEPTEMBE 


BAZA 


Out about August 1Zth 


The SEPTEMBER Bazar will be a splendid 
number of this periodical. Among the features 
already arranged for are the following: 


THE EUROPEAN TRAVELERS . By Mary Stewart Cutting 
Illustrated with charming photographs 


THEY THAT HUNGER . By Olivia Howard Dunbar 
A capital short story. Illustrated by William L. Jacobs 
HOW I WROTE MY FIRST BOOKS 
By Marietta Holley (Josiah Allen’s Wife) 


Miss Holley’s books caused a ripple of laughter from Maine 
to California twenty-five and thirty years ago. She is 
undoubtedly America’s foremost woman humorist, and in 
this article she reminisces delightfully about how she came 
to make “‘Samanthy” and ‘Josiah Allen’’ known to 
American readers. The article is illustrated with in- 
teresting photographs of her present home. 


LOVE AND DEATH. By Elia W. Peattie 


A charming essay by one of America’s foremost essayists. 


MISS LOLA’S BABY. .. . . , By Myra Emmons 
Another admirable short story. Illustrated by Harry Linnell 


MIDSUMMER FASHIONS. These include 
ADVANCED FASHIONS FROM PARIS 
FRENCH EVENING GOWNS 
OUTDOOR COSTUMES 
NEW FRENCH MODELS 
REMODELED GOWNS 
FASHIONS FOR COLLEGE GIRLS 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS, etc., etc. 


Illustrated by Ethel and Guy Rose of Paris and 
Charles B. Ross of New York. 


Among the strong practical features of the SEPTEMBER Bazar will 
be found 
WHAT HOME ECONOMICS HAS DONE FOR MARY 
By Helen L. Johnson 


AN ARTISTIC CABIN. Imustrated with photographs . By Martha Cutler 


THE UP-TO-DATE BATH-ROOM Illustrated with photographs 


MEAT SUBSTITUTES. Iustrated with photographs . By Rosamond Lampmai 


TO WOMEN SHOPPERS By Florence Lucas Sanville 


General Suseeteds Consumers’ League of Philadelphia 

LEATHER ACCESSORIES . . . By Lydia LeBaron Walke: 
Illustrated with photographs 

BAGS OF FLORENTINE EMBROIDERY . 
Illustrated with photographs 


TIMELY RECEIPTS . Mustrated with photographs 


By Josephine W. How 


AND 


THE BAZAR’S GREAT DEPARTMENTS—Good Form and Entertain 
ment, Home Decoration, Our Home Study Club, Advice to Mothers 
Our Housemothers’ Problems, Our Boys, The Girls’ Exchange, Th 
Children’s Department, a double-page of Humor, and The Question 
of the Farmer’s Wife. 


The price of the great SEPTEMBER Bazar will be, as usual 
15c. The subscription price is $1.25 a year. The subscriptio: 
season is always with us. Women who enjoy the Bazar woul 
do well to subscribe now, and send in an extra subscriptio: 
for a friend. Two subscriptions, $2.00; single subscriptions, 
$1.25. 
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Summer 
Life-Savers 















Summer is the time 
fo. relaxation and re- 
plenishment — a time 
for giving Nature a 
chance to recoup the 
losses of the strenuous 


Winter. The Sum- 
mer “life-savers’ are 
Outdoor Air, Pure 
Water, Healthful Em- 
ployment, Recreation 
and Simple Food. The 
best food to live on, to 
play on, to travel on in 
Summer 1s 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


the food that supplies the great- 
est amount of body-building nutri- 
ment with the least tax upon the 
digestive organs. It supplies more 
real digestible nutriment pound 
for pound than meat, eggs or 
vegetables. It is the whole wheat 
steam-cooked, shredded and 
baked — nothing added, nothing 


taken away. 


Here is a Summer suggestion for 
those who know enough to cut out 
greasy meats and soggy pastries: 
Heat one or more Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits in the oven to restore 
their crispness; then dip over 
them blackberries or other berries 
or fresh fruit and serve with milk 
and cream; sweeten to suit the 
taste. The combination is deli- 
ciousiy wholesome and strength- 
ening for breakfast or any other 
meal, supplying all the strength 
needed and giving Nature a 
chance to throw off the poisons 
that come from a high-protein diet. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded 
Wheat wafer-toast. Eaten with 
soft cheese or marmalades it 
makes a delicious snack for the 

er camp or the long tramp, 


for picnics or excursions on land 
or sea, 


Made by 
The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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“Harper's Bazar is the best of publications for woman and the home, because 
it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge, ability, culture, and sympathy. 


It not only deserves, it has won, a world-wide appreciation.” 
—The Arg t, San Fr 
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“* Harper’s Bazar has no superior among the periodicals for women; it has a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, and it is a favorite 


in homes of fashion and culture. 
thing about it appeals to women of taste and refinement. 
parents should provide it for their- daughters. 
questionable topics are excluded carefully from its columns. 


Its illustrations are beautiful and plentiful, its contents varied and admirably chosen, and every- 
Indeed, Harper's Basar is both enchanting and educational, and wise 
it has the sustained literary quality which improves while it 


interests, and 


What is read in a home is an important factor in family life, either 


for good or for ill, and the Basar is dependably wholesome and uplifting in its influence.’"—The Troy Press, January 20, 19/1 


WESTERN newspaper has lately added a new and tragic one 

to the long list of woman questions: 

“What shall working-women who have not taken refuge in mar- 
riage do after they have got into the 
forties?” 

Suppose they try to keep their hats on 
straight. The really vital problem con- 
cerning the woman for whom la ter- 
rible quaiantaine a sonné is, Does she look her age? Another in- 
cident to the first is, Why does a woman’s hat, as soon as she is forty, 
acquire a tendency to tip to one side at a rakish angle? 

The wise woman of forty knows that her influence in the world 
depends upon being valiant. She has learned how to put aside her 
own disappointments and she has shed most of her weaknesses. Her 
great role, therefore, is to be a tower of strength for those who are 
not so fortunate as to have achieved forty years. She must keep 
her looks and, above all, she must keep her hat on straight. It is 
in the power of the hat to accomplish the only thing on earth that 
can overcome her—being ridiculous! 

As for the wage-earning woman of forty past, let men save their 
tears. First of all, the number is so few it amounts to almost 
nothing. The great majority of women wage-earners of the United 
States are girls ketween seventeen and nineteen years of age. A 
great majority of the small forty-year-old class are widows, and 
among that class those who receive the best wages are widows, not 
the wives or the divorcees. 

Moreover, 2 woman beginning to grow old is of much more ac- 
count in the world than a man subject to the same condition. She 
has a natural aptitude, perfected by long years of service, which 
makes her of inestimable value to the family when a man of equiva- 
lent age is a downright nuisance. She can take care of babies, look 
after the sick and infirm, manage a home, restrain the waywardness 
of youth, counsel and guide youth’s inexperience. In all these tasks 
she actually saves so much money as to make the service worth 
while—worth paying for. 

Finally, to dispose of this silly bugaboo of the working-woman 
past forty who has not “taken refuge in marriage,” if worse comes 
to worst, she can still do it—get married, of course. According to 
that worldly wise philosopher, Thackeray, nothing but a squint to 
her eyes or a pronounced hump on her back can keep any woman 
from marrying whom she will. Even the hump on her back is not 
cause for despair of the whole situation. The woman past forty, 
the wage-earning woman, is very far from being an object of pity. 
At the same time, it is the part of prudence for her not to forget to 
keep her hat on straight, if she can. 





The Woman 
Past Forty 








HE wise ancient who begged kind Heaven to deliver him from 

his friends would to-day implore more particularly and with 
greater earnestness, “Deliver me, O Heaven, from my friends’ 
children.” The time has gone by when 
we can safely experience a thrill of joy 
on hearing the maid announce, “ Young 
Master Charlie Smith to see you.” 
Too often have we extended the glad 
hand of friendship to our neighbor’s child, only to find ourselves in 
his firm young clutch while he presses us to subscribe for this or 
that magazine, to buy this or that commodity—health food, scented 
soap, talking-machine, tobaeco—anything offering coupons redeem- 
able in everything from picture postals to a grand piano. Or he 
urges on us tickets for some school performance, which would not 
be so terrifying if all the dear interesting children of all our friends 
were not doing the same thing to us day after day. 

To convert the innocent children of our friends into small 
nuisances has become a well-defined endeavor of American trade. 
And, alas! when we have met and conquered our friends’ children, 
it is nothing to the struggle we have in battling with the unholy 
impulses created by American business enterprise in our own chil- 
dren. We catch them just in time, beautifully washed and combed 
to make them seductive in their effort, starting out to canvass the 
neighborhood for customers for hair-restorers, encyclopedias, aero- 
planes, can-openers; and when we ruthlessly turn them back to the 
nursery, they leave no doubt in our minds that the real secret of 
Abraham Lincoln’s success is that he never had parents like us and 
that the first principle of any boy’s genuine success in life is to be 
born an orphan. 

“T was a motherless boy mowing lawns and tending furnaces for 
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school expenses when the Blanksville Banner started me to can 
vassing for subscribers; now 1 am a bank depositor who can draw 
his check for five thousand dollars.” That is the kind of testimonial 
of success with which crafty advertisers lure the American small 
boy from home, from sober virtue, and from honest toil, claiming, 
too, that thus they help parents solve the problem, “What to do 
with an active boy.” Yet the same boy who is ready to canvass 
a'll his mother’s friends is thereby too often made to reason that 
if money can be earned by impudence it is a loss of time and op- 
portunity for a boy to stay at home and fill up the mother’s wood- 
bex for love. 

In more ways than one—as regards the small boy, above all— 
American business enterprise might profit, morally at least, by 
studying the mother’s point of view. 
purpose in humanity—to make money. 
or should be, the dignity of man. 


Business has just one clear 
The mother’s purpose is, 


HE modern world tends to specialize more and more. To keep 
up with things in any one line one must be a specialist. To 
keep up with the whole extent of the van of progress is an im- 
possibility which no man attempts any 





more. If the Admirable Crichton 
—_S 1 himself were alive to-day, he would 
~_ give it up and specialize. Yet the 











modern woman is expected to do what 
no mortal can. She is supposed to keep up with the procession 
at every point. Naturally, she fails. But why should she be ex- 
pected to succeed ? 

Housekeeping is in itself an exacting specialty nowadays. Our 
grandmothers did not have course dinners, nor afternoon- teas, nor 
sterilized food for the babies, nor the servant problem (just to 
mention a few every-day modern elements of the situation). Social 
life is a specialty, also, that requires not only labor and expenditure, 
but aptitude and training. To be a good hostess, a skilled bridge- 
player, and a mistress of social minutie# means years of apprentice- 
ship, and then continual concentrated work and attention all the 
way ahead. Charity work is demanding more and more scientific 
training and tireless labor; and every woman of standing is sup- 
posed to do or be something in charitable work in her community. 
Politics, which require knowledge born of both study and expe 
rience and the sacrifice of a great amount of time, are now looming 
up as a coming burden upon woman’s overtaxed shoulders. Dress, 
with all its vagaries and changes, must be kept up with. Woman 
stands facing “the impossible She.” Is it any wonder she shows 
signs of turning to run? 





HOUSE without a woman in it amounts to very little. It 
may be a sojourning-place, or a hermitage, or a makeshift; 

but it cannot be a home. Woman is forever the center of 
and home is forever the center of 


home, 





things. Christianity looks back tow- 
Woman ae ard the home at Nazareth, and rev- 
Decentralize erent painters portray the Holy Child, 
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in its mother’s arms, for countless 
shrines to enthrone. National glory rests upon the pillars of the 
home. Business gathers its millions only to adorn chosen homes 
in the end; and each toiler at the bottom strives for his dream, 
too, of a happiness between four walls with wife and child. 

Woman at present, however, is tempted to decentralize herself. 
The kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them seem to her to 
be offered for her choice. She desires to work for hire, as men 
do, and to prove herself in industry outside the home. All this 
is well enough, if she realizes. in time that home is better still. 
But the modern world is full of decentralized women who either 
cannot get back to the center of things or have lost the wish to 
do so. Even if they marry, they do not want to be “tied down” 
te house and children. And it is perfectly possible, in the first 
part of their lives, to remain out from the center and still find 
life worth while. 

But after thirty years or so the decentralized woman must lose 
by it. She is not the soul of anything. She is not vitally neces 
sary anywhere. Her life is essentially shallow. The home without 
a woman in it—the woman who is not making a home for others— 
these mean life without a center, life gone awry. If it cannot be 
helped, it is sad enough. If it can be helped, is it not the worst 
and bitterest kind of mistake? 
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HE wise and learned Bishop had post- 
poned his retiring hour indefinitely 
that evening, so that, after the day 
} noises of the city were hushed, he 
might peacefully, without unneces- 
7 sary jarring of his nerves, compose 
his address upon the opening of a 
branch of the orphanage. Ordina- 
rily he would have turned this task 
over to the rector of the particular parish, for, in these 
days of his eminence, the Bishop rarely delivered an 
address upon so inconsequential an occasion. But a 
committee of the ladies of his diocese, through whose 
unremitting and untiring labors the new charity had 
been made possible, had petitioned the Bishop to make 
this address his especial affair, adding the further re- 
quest that the text, “‘ He prayeth best who loveth best,” 
be chosen; and in view of all the committee of ladies 








HE AWOKE TOWARD EVENING. TO THE 
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had done to further what was really his own pet proj- 
ect, he could not decently refuse the request. 

The text was particularly displeasing to the Bishop. 
The sentimental side of religion had never appealed 
strongly to him. He was not a hard-hearted man by 
any means, for his charities were many and well or- 
ganized and distinctlypractical, and the entire profit 
from the dogs which he bred on his model farm was 
annually turned over to the home orphanage. But he 
regarded all this in the light of mere duty, and he felt 
a very particular, a very vehement, an almost in- 
domitable detestation of the emotional side of charity. 
This, patrician that he was, savored to him of the 
melodramatic, and lay too dangerously near those 
febrile tendencies which, by relaxing the vigilance 
against undue sentimentality, tend to cheapen and -de- 
base life. 

He was a conservative churchman, a rigid adherent 
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of the best traditions of the church, the most orth: 
of the orthodox, and this furnished a further rea 
for disapproval of the suggested text, inasmuch a- 
was not Scriptural. However, there was no help 
it. The sermon must be written. 

So distasteful was the task, that the Bishop essa 
it on the eve of his departure for his farm, so that 
discord should mar his projected week’s rest. 

Yet, try as he would, the requisite thoughts elu 
him, and he presently became aware that their elusi 
ness was being augmented by a shrill, a peculia 
jerky sound, almost like the crying of a baby. 1 
Bishop became restive, annoyed, and, finally, with a 
little start of aggrieved surprise, he realized that 1 
irritating sound existed and troubled the quiet of 1 
night because a mandate of his had been disobeyed 

He touched an electric bell, and his man came hu 
rying into the room. 

“ James, to my surprise I perceive that you hav 
failed to obey my implicit instructions. The puppy is 
still in the house.” 

The man stuttered over his apology. As they wer 
going to the farm the next day, he had intended taking 
the puppy with him, and leaving him there, where ther 
were so many that one more would not matter. 

The Bishop became indignant. An ordinary street 
dog, commingled of Heaven knows how many different 
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breeds, on his model farm of thoroughbred dogs! It 
was not to be thought of. 

“ Dispose of him to-morrow morning without fail, 
James,” he commanded. 

* But how, sir? Nobody wants him.” 

“ Then drown him.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 
drew. 

And the good and wise Bishop, with a little sigh— 
half of content that he was free to seek his bed, half of 

inoyance that the unwelcome text on which the ad- 
dress must be built still loomed before him—retired 
i» his sleeping-apartment. 


And the man deferentially with- 


He was ridiculously small—so the boy realized the 
moment he saw him in one of those blinding flashes 
»° vision which, in some few precious moments of life, 

insform the face of the earth for the beholder—ridic- 

uusly small and deliciously soft; for of this quality 
so the boy’s kindling eyes in some mysterious way 
ik note. And then, before the boy could decide 
ether or not he was indulging in a tremendous 
idacity, in view of the gorgeous creature in conspic- 
us livery upon whose arm the puppy lay cradled, his 
tugers, drawn toward the tiny creature as by a mag- 
» t, had earessingly touched the fluffy, hunched little 

\l, and had discovered its warmth, its quite amazing, 

irtling warmth, which, indeed, seemed the puppy's 

lient and ultimate quality, in addition to being the 
f ce that panted and vibrated and trembled through 
|. tender little body. 

Then suddenly the boy became aware that a terri- 
) . a shocking thing had been communicated to him 
| the man, something that made so vivid and sharply 
ji uned an impression on his mind that it would have 

n impossible for him to repeat the exact words that 
lb re the message to his ears—that, indeed, the mes- 
» seemed to have come to him through some other 
n the ordinary channel of speech, as if a picture 
jad been flashed to his brain and etched into it. The 
puppy was to be drowned, drowned in the river. 

lhe boy shivered unconsciously; unconsciously, also, 
he hugged his threadbare, thin overcoat more closely 
about his own frail body. The air of the early spring 
morning was raw and keen. He remembered the biting, 
breathless sting of the water upon his face and hands 
that morning when he had washed in an unheated room 
preparatory to delivering the morning newspapers. It 
seemed to him the height of merciless cruelty that 
this delicate, whining little creature, with its luxu- 
rious, down-like coat and the soft, piteous brown eyes 
which were almost more human than a baby’s, was to 
have his warmth wiped away, his life extinguished by 
being plunged bodily into the icy waters of the river. 

(he dog, so the man was informing him, was mere- 
ly a common dog, and for that reason his “ master” 
desired to be rid of him, and the boy, with an increas- 
ing feeling of almost physical nausea at the idea, mere- 
ly stammered out the one word, “common,” thereby 
echoing that which to him was the most incongruous 
thing of all in this wholly incongruous affair. He 
felt dimly, vaguely, that there was something radi- 
cally amiss in applying that term to the puppy, with 
his ineoneeivable, his miraculous warmth. For the 
first time in his life there was sweeping over him that 
awe and wonder for animate nature, which makes 
its strongest appeal through the medium of the newly 
born or very young and dependent creatures. And 
then there fell on his ears the sentence that took 
away the distressing feeling of nausea which the boy 
had experienced during the interview. Did he want 
the dog? 

Do you mean you will give him to me?” he stut- 
tered, his voice rendered almost inaudible by the emo- 
tion of sudden covetousness for that which, until a 
secoud ago, had seemed so utterly beyond him. 

{f you want him, why not?” said the man, com- 
fortably. “I was told to get rid of him. No one will 
eve’ know; ” and the boy, his face shining with happi- 
nes-. his voice normal and exultant once more, threw 
rater than placed the remaining newspapers on the 
sid: valk, and snatched the puppy from the man al- 
mo-- roughly in his anxiety to transfer him to the 
she’ ering safety of his own arms. 

Vell, I won’t need this, now,” 
dra: ing a large stone from his coat pocket and throw- 
ing ‘t away. 

‘le boy laughed. “ Nope,” he said, “ you won’t need 
tha ° and he fondled the puppy anew, a little thrill 
run) ing through him as he touched the graceful curve 
of :\e little creature’s neck, there where the string 
Wit: the stone attached would mercilessly have cut 
and lragged, and he kicked the stone, which had fallen 
at is feet—kicked it with good-humored tolerance 
as would have kicked any other pavement obsta- 
cle, inking at the same time how relentless and mur- 
der.s an instrument it had narrowly -eseaped being. 

Hv lifted the puppy to his face and kissed it, and 
the -uppy licked his nose in return. The boy crowed 
wit!) delight. Never before had he felt such an un- 
reasoning tenderness for any living creature—not even 
for his baby sister at home. 

Tie footman smiled tolerantly at this display of 
after; ion, 

“tle’s fond of this,” he said, and handed the boy a 
lum) of sugar and some carefully cut smalier pieces. 
* Hk may be a little timid with you at first. Let him 
lick ihe sugar, and he’ll make friends.” 

The bey took the sugar, and went into a new parox- 
ysm of delight as the puppy uttered a low bleat of 
delight and joyously moved his stub of a tail when 
his ribbon-like tongue touched the sweet stuff. 

“| brought it,” the man continued, “ thinking it 
Would make the dying a bit easier for him.” 


his heaven of joy. 


said the footman, 
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And so they parted, the boy having delivered the 
balance of his newspapers, the footman meanwhile 
holding the puppy for him once more. 

As the lad entered the poor, little two-room home 
in which he and his mother and his younger brother 
and the baby sister lived, he was rudely expelled from 
His mother, usually so gentle and 
patient, gave him so horrified, so indignant, so angry 
a look, that his delight was dissipated. But he made 
a brave show, nevertheless, of the happiness which 
had been so transient, and which had so quickly be- 
come a shadow. 

“The doggie belongs to me, mother,” he said, “ and 
isn’t he cunning? And he loves sugar.” 

“ Sugar?” his mother’s pale, wan face flushed wrath- 


fully. “Sugar?” She was regarding him reproach- 
fully. “ Have we sugar to feed to a dog when we have 


none for our own coffee and oatmeal?” 
“Oh, he needn’t have it,” the boy said, cheerfully. 
* He gets milk chiefly, you know.” 
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Yet in his sight she had always been 
wholly beautiful—more beautiful, more fine than the 
ladies in broadcloth suits with rich furs, or in dainty 


were revealed. 


silks and lingerie hats, of whom he sometimes caught 
fleeting glimpses as they whirled by in automobiles. 
This woman was not his mother—his mother who was 
so kind and gentle, that with a tender little gesture 
she would to this day, big boy that he was, kiss a 
bruised arm or a burned make it 


finger “to help” 


well. Surely this was not his mother, who would re 
fuse a bit of food to a puppy: who, most inconceiva- 
ble of all, thought of the necessity of his eating 


only in connection with the work to be gotten out of 
him, 


He did not know which hurt him most. Now it 
seemed one thing, then another, but what he did know 
was that he was utterly miserable. And his mother. 


who through continual through chronic 


overwork, through 


Innutrition, 


incessant worry for her children, 


felt much like a corraled animal that sees no means of 


HE GOT THE ENTIRE STORY FROM THE BOY 


His mother became even angrier. Her children and 
herself were chronically underfed, and she, friendless 
and a widow, and half ill, had struggled heroically 
to provide as best she could for her little brood. 

“Have you any sense at all?” she cried. “I can 
barely afford to buy the milk that baby needs; and 
now you thoughtlessly bring home a dog, a dog from 
the street, to be fed. Take him right back to where 
you got him from.” 

“T cannot,” and he began narrating, explaining, 
pleading. He really went about it artistically, un- 
consciously striking the right note by appealing to 
her pity. But the woman, whose mother-heart had 
been lacerated and wrung to the very breaking-point, 
who felt herself on the verge of a physical breakdown 
with its attendant horror of losing her earning ca- 
pacity, was too deeply stricken with her own grief 
for her children to give sympathy to a mere animal. 

She was not to be shaken in her decision. The dog 
must not stay. ; 

“T will share my food with him,” extenuated the 
boy. 

“Nonsense; how will you do your school-work and 
serve the newspapers if you have even less to eat 
than now?” 

The boy said no more. A gulf seemed to open up be- 
tween himself and his mother as she spoke these 
words. This woman was no longer his mother—his 
mother who had always seemed beautiful to him— 
though she lived chiefly in a calico wrapper these 
days—days that were spent at the sewing-machine, and 
that lasted from six in the morning until eleven at 
night, and though her hair was thinning visibly above 
the temples, so much so that little flecks of bare scalp 





escape, was blind, utterly, numbly blind to the terri- 
ble pain she had inflicted on her boy. 
The boy took his cap and the one school-book he 


required, and turned to go. “I'll take him away, 
mother.” 
“You’d better eat your breakfast first, if you’re 


going right to school.” 

“IT don’t want to eat anything.” 

She thought it was sullenness on the boy’s part, 
and gave a sigh of impatience and weariness. He 
stood at the door for a moment, irresolute, hesitating. 
hoping forlornly that this impatient woman 
would again transform herself into the gentle like 
ness of his mother, that she would call him back and 
kiss him, and, perhaps, even say a kind word to the 
puppy. 

Then, realizing the hopelessness of his cause as he 
looked at her hard, set face, he 
ly, wearily, with a step as springless as that of an 
old man. It was barely possible that he find 
some boy or girl who would want the puppy. 

He found a good many who did, but their parents 
were as unreasonable as his own mother, 
and he found himself, at a quarter of nine, with the 
puppy still on his hands. He sat down in abject de 
jection on a low step opposite the tenement in which 
he lived, and made heroic efforts to reason out some 
solution of the difficulty in which he found himself 
All the while he felt himself in some strange, unac 
countable way centering more and more in the puppy, 
who dozed on contentedly in his arms, a limp, flaccid. 
palpitating warm ball, sweetly oblivious of the ha 
rassing disturbance he had created. 

The lad saw his mother leave 


cross, 


went down-stairs slow 


could 


it appeared, 


the house witl 
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large basket of finished work. He never knew just 
at what moment his desperate decision was born. 
Probably at this time, when a detached pity for this 
woman whom he had in remote days regarded as his 
mother, came over him. It would be very hard for 
her, it oceurred to him, when she realized that her 
eldest boy had gone away. 

It seemed to him that his decision had been forced 
upon him. Why should he pity her? All she desired 
was the money he earned for her and the younger 
children every week by serving a newspaper route. 
And he remembered how she had scolded him for his 
tardiness when his employer had fined him ten cents 
for being late one morning, because he had fallen 
asleep again after she had called him. He had worked 
on his examination papers until one o’clock the night 
before! 

He became distressingly, pitifully bitter. He no 
longer regretted the step he was about to take. 

Nevertheless, he climbed up the fire-escape from the 
apartment below, and carried enough coal and wood 
up the six flights of stairs to last his mother a week. 

He tried to eat some bread and some cold oatmeal 
after finishing his self-appointed labor of love, though 
he himself would have dis- 
avowed that any sentiment 
was involved, but the food 
choked him. Mechanically 
he took up his school-book, 
and miserably crept away. 
He had a dollar of his own, 
which it had taken him 
half a year to save up, and 
he took a train that 
brought him well beyond 
the near-lying suburbs. He 
meant to tramp it after 
that, so as to save some 
small portion of his pre- 
cious dollar. Farms there 
were beyond the suburbs, 
he knew, and strong, willing 
lads, he had an abiding no- 
tion—obtained he knew not 


whence — were in demand 
by farmers. 
But the first house he 


came upon, about one in the 
afternoon, after a long, dis- 


mal tramp, was a_ neat 
little cottage. He was faint 
from hunger and = excite- 


ment and the unaccustomed 
exercise, but it was the 
puppy’s piteous wailing and 
not his own misery that 
finally made him summon 
courage to knock at the 
back door and ask, misera- 
bly, whether he could buy 
some food. 

“ Buy something to eat?” 
The little girl with pink 
cheeks and blue eyes stared 
at him in amazement. 
“This isn’t a restaurant,” 
she added, quite seriously. 

He stammered his ex- 
cuses. He knew it was not, 
but he was so very hungry, 
and the puppy was 80 
thirsty; but the little girl, who had probably never 
been hungry in all her fife, continued to look cold 
disdain and disapproval because of the affront he 
had offered her parental home. Discouraged, dis- 
heartened, on the verge of tears, he was about to turn 
away, when the little girl’s mother called from the 
pantry: 

“Of course you can get something to eat, and so 
can the puppy, but not for money.” A few moments 
later the lad sat down to such a dinner, hastily im- 
provised though it was, as he had not eaten for many 
a day. 

The little girl ignored him but played with the 
puppy, who was contentedly lapping some milk from 
a saucer, near the warm stove. 

“Oh, mother,” she cried, “ the darling little puppy!” 

“Do you want him?” asked the boy, timidly.. Per- 
haps, after all, he could still go home that night, and 
oh, how he wanted to go home! 

“Oh, mother!” cried the girl, supplicatingly. 

But the little girl’s mother turned out to be as 
unreasonable as his own, as unreasonable as_ the 
mothers of those other boys and girls who had one 
and all been compelled to decline the puppy. And 
now that the creature comforts of warmth and food 
were restoring the lad to something like his normal 
self, he was as doggedly determined not to sacrifice 
the helpless puppy as he had been in the morning. 

At nightfall he came upon a small farmhouse with 
a large barn. The barn door was open, and he stood 
near it, nervously contemplating the possibility of 
sleeping in the hay in the loft. But it was the first 
barn he had ever seen, and he had no notion how to 
attain the impossible height of the loft. As he stood 
there, turning the problema over in his mind, an old 
man approached. 

“ Well, boy, what are you doing here?” 

The lad stared up at the old man confusedly; but 
he was a truthful lad, and so he told him that he 
would like to sleep in the barn. 

“What are you doing out at this time of the night? 
Where do you belong?” 
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“I’m trying to find work. 
expected to.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Over yonder.” 

“The dog farm—?” 

“Yes, sir.” It was the boy’s first lie, and, innocent 
though it was, he flushed furiously, but the thicken- 
ing twilight mercifully veiled the telltale crimson. 

“Hm! Well, boy, I guess we can find you an old 
sofa to sleep on, and spare you a pillow and a blan- 
ket and some supper. Can’t we, mother?” An old 
woman who was standing on the -door-step, the lad 
had not noticed before, called back heartily, “ That 
we can.” 

Mercifully, they asked him no pertinent questions. 
Because of his honest face and his cleanliness and the 
pretty manners his mother had taught him, they ac- 
cepted him, but he went to bed on the old haireloth 
sofa feeling very miserable nevertheless. The excite- 
ment of his adventure was dying away; he was no 
longer. braced by it as by. a tonic; he became un- 
nerved. And he lay awake on the curving, slippery 
old sofa, picturing to himself his mother’s grief. He 
had not yet reasoned himself out of his bitterness, and 





up the road that led to the Manor House at the dog 
farm. The Bishop was just returning from his drive, 
and seeing the weary little figure, bade the coachman 
stop the carriage. 

“ Where. are you going, boy?” 

“Up to the dog farm to try and get work.” 

“ Are you ill, my boy?” 

The child did not know it was the pronoun tha: 
softened the noun so materially, but he was dim/ 
aware of the increased kindliness in the voice. 

“No, sir, only very tired.” 

The confession had leaped from his lips unawar 
and he stood frozen to the ground, a dim forebodi) 
chilling him to the marrow that the quiet, calm ey 
of the clerical gentleman would draw from him 
further narrative against his will. 

And so they did. The Bishop, perceiving the pup, 
under the boy’s jacket, after the lad was seated | 
side him, bethought himself of another puppy th: 
as he had every reason to believe, was now extin 
However, when the present puppy, buttoned into 
boy’s jacket, began to whimper because of his cram) 
position, the good Bishop started. That whimper 
had an ominously, a suspiciously familiar sound. 

Sympathetically, amial 
firmly he got the ent 
story from the boy, got 
piecemeal, incoherently, 
artistically, because of 1 
lad’s exhaustion — inde: 
got miore of a story thah 
had bargained for, for | 
lad unconsciously vented 
opinion of the cruel “n 
ter” after his own bli 
terse, boyish fashion. 

The Bishop had plenty 
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he felt it now as an established fact that his mother 
would care very much more about his defection be- 
eause his earnings were withdrawn than because of 
himself. Then the thought came to trouble and vex 
him that, perhaps, before going away he should have 
gone and told her what the consequences of her merci- 
lessness would be. For the first time he saw himself in 
the possible light of a deserter. He grew hot and 
feverish under the bed-clothes with the shame of it. 

He thought of every little detail of their poor lit- 
tle home. He thought of the baby’s pink, crumpled fin- 
gers, and her pink, wrinkly toes, and of little Bobby’s 
singing and his facile tears; but all the time, think 
of what he would, he saw his mother, in her mean 
calico gown, with the gray hair growing so sparse 
above the temples, and she was regarding him in sor- 
row. Even though he touched the warm, palpitating 
puppy at his side, he could not banish his mother’s 
face. He tried to persuade himself that he was not 
miserable at all; that, indeed, he was only imagining 
himself to be miserable. Finally, as he lay tossing 
about, seeking some fresh, cool spot on the pillow or 
sheets to cool his burning face, he felt that the pil- 
low was. quite wet, and that the same moisture was 
upon his lashes. So he knew that he had been weep- 
ing, and that his misery was quite real, after all. 

The next morning after breakfast he set forth. 
After walking half a mile he remembered that he had 
forgotten the school-book, which, in his perturbation 
at leaving home, he had inadvertently carri 
with him. And, inasmuch as the book was not his 
property, he felt in honor bound to go back for it, 
so that, after he* had earned some money, he could 
mail-it back to the school. 

He sat down at intervals, and rested in the sun. 
Once he lifted the slumbering puppy to his lips and 
kissed him furtively. Then, feeling very foolish, he 
blushed, and looked about quickly, to see if any one 
had perceived him. He expected to hear the mocking 
laughter of his schoolmates. Then he recollected him- 
self and his whereabouts. 

It was noon when he crawled rather than walked 


away . 


time to reflect upon t 
seathing judgment of | 
self, as he watched the | 
partake wolfishly of the « 
ner which he was_ serv! 
together with the Bis! 
James, entering unawa 
was transfixed with ho: 
upon seeing the boy 
the puppy, the latter | 
ping rich cream from 
Limoges saucer. The Bish 
with a flick of th 
finger, sent the man froin 
the room before the boy hii 
had a chance to look up froin 
his plate and reeognize hii. 

After dinner am enormoiis 
quietus settled upon the boy. 
Weary and exhausted he wn 
doubtedly still was, but that 
weariness, that exhaustion, 
seemed transmuted into a 
grateful languor, a delicious 
inertia. And to be taken 
by a somber-visaged servaiit 
into a large, stately room. 
eurtained and shuttered, «nd 
to be undressed by him ani 
tucked into a spacious, Mmia- 
jestic -bed, with the pup) 
beside him, was but part ot! 
the fairy-tale into which |i: 
adventure had changed. 

He awoke toward evening to the closing chapter 1 
the fairy-tale, for beside him sat his mother 5 
own gentle mother, who, now that she was her! 
again, was to him the most beautiful woman of 1/1 
world, in spite of the ill-fitting, mean cape in wii! 
she sat wrapped, in spite of her gray, streaky |) 
which, above the temples, barely veiled the sc.\'. 
He relinquished himself luxuriously to her embr 
he was much too drowsy to marvel how she had coe 
there so quickly; one thought only penetrated ‘is 
stupor, his torpor, “ Mother, may E keep the pup) 

And he knew by the tears in which the answer © «+ 
smothered that she had not refused his request ‘ |'s 
time. 

Then the Bishop led her from the room, and the | y. 
lying between waking and sleeping, caught some }:i:. |) 
intelligible phrases, spoken in the well-modula: ‘|. 
polished, smooth voice of the Bishop. 

“We will need the mother of such a son as a mat 
in our new orphanage; we cannot spare you or \ "I 
son to go out of our lives again. Your boy has he! «d 
me more than I can say, more than you would un | 
stand. He has exemplified a text for me, he has ° 
ten a sermon for me. Of that I shall tell you s 
other time. Have you heard the verse: 


— ery 

ge 
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‘He prayéth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’ 


I should like a statue of your boy, madam, wit! 
puppy in his arms, and, upon my word, I believ: we 
will have it, somewhere near the new orphanage 

The boy smiled. Doubtless he told himself he | °* 
dreaming. He had never known that Bishops «\«' 
talked nonsense, and that last sentence was Ss: 
lightfully absurd. And to dream such a silly t 12 
and to know you were dreaming it, was this nv ‘'° 
silliest of all? 

And stretching out his hand to feel the delic us. 
incredible warmth of the soft, down-like creatur: a 
his side, he fell asleep. 
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You will be simply bored to death. 
Think of the plain living, lack of 
<= comforts, bare rooms, and conven- 
tual restrictions! You will be 
away from there in a week, lL 
promise you!” 
Being unregenerate, we prompt- 
ly ignored a friend’s gloomy proph- 
ecies, although they flashed inconsequently to mind as 
we took our places in the salle-A-manger for our first 
meal. There are no unnecessary luxuries, 1 admitted, 
as I looked down the long narrow table that stretched 
the whole length of the spacious room. There were a 
high vaulted ceiling and latticed church windows; 
the tesselated floor was guiltless of a single rug. 
There was certainly naught superfluous here. 

“ Not even saltspoons,” whispered my. companion, 
with an eye on the setting of the simple table, with 
its coarse, spotless cloth, black-handled knives and 
forks, and pile of white plates for the several courses 

set to each place. The serviettes were the dimensions 
of respectable-size bedspreads. 

| think, perhaps, our town-bred Jeremiah might not 
have envied us the meal we enjoyed. It was Friday, 
so, of course, we were denied meat; there was “ choux 
blane ” cooked as only a French cook can, and a suc- 
cession of dainty vegetable dishes that our British 
hoiled-potato-trained intelligencés “could * not classify. 
The repast finished with slices of home-made ‘bread 
and “ confiture.” Nursery bread and jam, none other, 
yet it had a savor all its own, nevertheless. The 
fruit had ripened on the long extent of gray wall 
that enclosed the vast conventual establishment, with 
its spacious gardens, wings, cloisters, quiet quads, and 
shady courtyards. 

The convent made a little world of its own, and, 





but the aspect, to its visitors, was peace personified, 
and its atmosphere an unbroken tranquility that pen- 
etrated to one’s very bones after the hurly-burly of 
London. 

The garden flamed in one corner; there were flowers 
everywhere, but this was their height of blossoming, 
by the older portion of the convent with gray turrets 
and rows of shuttered windows, about which twined 
an ancient vine prodigal of leaf but barren of grapes. 
Somebody with an eye for color had set that mass of 
heliotropes with border of gray foliage in the center, 
with parterres of scarlet and blush gladioli and in- 
tensely crimson begonias in the distance. 

Under the big pear-tree was a shady seat, and 
every nook and corner owned its like. A little shrine 
to St. Antoine stood at the end of the long walk; it 
was decked with fresh flowers every day; one could 
usually track a sister here. 

After a residence of only a few days, they taught one, 
at least, of their visitors to recognize them as among 
the busiest of their sex. A lay sister would hurry by 
trundling a barrow or carrying an enormous cov- 
ered basket, her habit tucked up, showing the russet 
skirt beneath, her long black veil floating in the breeze 
as she went. One might watch another mounting a 
ladder to gather pears from the tallest tree, while a 
third was busy over affairs in the bee-garden close by. 
A religieuse might pass meanwhile to a seat in the 
walk for her morning lesson in French conversation 
with a stammering Englishwoman, or Scur Sacré 
Ceur flit along with a pair of holiday school-girls 
clustering about her skirts as they made for the lime 
alley with its idle hoops and playthings, the mere sight 
of which suggested the shadow that troubles the sister- 
hood to its depths at the present time. This commu- 
nity, like all its kind in France, lives in ever-present 
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question, and must have other aspects than that | 
sented by the sisters; but its hardness to a communi‘) 
of devout women who have lived their quiet, busy |i: .-s 
within its walls, came home irresistibly in the mi:-t 
of them. 

“Nous avons une espérance... le bon Dieu nous 
garde toujours ... mais nous avons aussi beauc ii) 
& craindre, beaucoup, je vous l’assure,” said one of 
the older sisters, her soft face furrowing at thought of 
the future that might be theirs. Remembering the fate 
of other communities, one did not marvel at that fea’. 

The Féte of the Assumption brought much busile 
to the sleepy medieval town outside the convent walls, 
and even change to the sisters’ calm routine. Ther 
was special mass in their little chapel, and the ~ 
ligieuses” had holiday from their daily lessons in 
patience and their own tongue to halting, persevering 
English and American “ meeses”; while at déjeuner 
those same heretical yet affectionately tended aliens 
had all sorts of delicacies in honor of its being a féte. 
There was a musical “concours” in the town; each 
day the proceedings began with mass at the cathedral. 
where the music was superb, and Monseigneur tl 
Bishop on Sunday gave a fine and telling little address 
on music, that was a model of its kind in simple «lo 
quence and dignity. 

If there was peace in the convent garden it was 
probably the only spot in the place that owned such 
during the fétes;*by day there was the continual 
sound of music, of flute and drum, violin and bass- 
viol, by night its phantasm. The noise of the surging 
pleasure-tired crowds, the ceaseless rattle of heavy 
Normandy carts over the cobble-paved streets, tlic 
ehatter of bloused Pierres and Jeans and answering 
white-capped Jacquelines and Maries was something 
unhappily to be remembered. 
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THE OLD GRAY TOWN WHOSE CATHEDRAL WITH TWIN SPIRES DOMINATED THE LANDSCAPE 














The fétes over, and nothing but remnants of dis- 
hevelled greenery and Chinese lanterns in the streets, 
we went back to our placidity again; to our garden 
rambles, mild excursions, prowls among the basket 
and pottery stalls of the crowded weekly market; to 
the capture of a big brass Normandy milking-can, or 
a length of the fine hand-made lace for which the 
ancient town has still its fame; to talks with Seur 
Marie-Gabrielle among the rose-bushes, to sketches 
of the old round well by the courtyard with its 
array of pitchers apd jars; to little tours of explor- 
ing, for one was courteously forbidden nowhere about 
the roomy old place. It sounds but trivial in the tell- 
ing! There is not one critical friend that I could 
overcome if I were foolish enough to want to do so. 
Meanwhile they sent fat English papers that one car- 
ried dutifully about the garden, and then, with a min- 
sled feeling of relief and generosity presented to one’s 
English neighbor at dinner, who was probably only 
by politeness kept from confessing that she herself 
ad half a dozen such unopened in her own room. 

A “bonne” with snowy high cap and rosy cheeks 
was the sisterhood’s ambassador to the outside world. 
lulie brought our letters, too, and owned a lynx-eye 
for the frequent “taxe” that the laxities of one’s 
correspondents and the unfathomable French postal 
laws extracted from one almost daily. 

Julie was of the world practical. Her alert air 
mong the sisters was that of a capable mother among 
. family of esteemed but unpractical daughters. IL 
neountered Julie occasionally in the market or 
ureau de poste. She included the convent visitors 
under her guardianship, and invariably explained the 
most elementary laws of any process in hand, talking 
in her voluble provincial French that neither expected 
nor allowed of gainsaying. I felt a great respeet for 
Julie, but was glad that we chanced to agree; in any 
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SPACIOUS GARDENS, WINGS, CLOISTERS, QUIET QUADS, AND SHADY 


We stopped to look in on our way back to the tram; 
a mammoth skeleton of a “barque de péche” reared 
itself over all. A group of workmen were busy with 














A CASTLE OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY AND STILL HABITABLE 


dispute 1 know who would have come out victor, and, 
like my nation, I have no taste for humiliation. 

There came days when a sense of duty as a self- 
respecting tourist, and, moreover, memories of cate- 
chising friends at home, sent one farther afield than 
even the narrow paved streets or shady lime avenues 
of the old gray town whose cathedral with twin spires 
cminated the landscape. On such occasions we took 
» tramway,” an inconsequent yet surprisingly ef- 
tive little line which invariably astonished us by 
sonveying us to its veritable destination. It took its 
passengers even to the coast in time; to unexciting 
little seaside spots with ambitious digues of their 
n, and cheery-looking villas in a line; or to a port 
ere the ingenious diversity of smell made up for 

monotony of entertainment. Ate one such we 
iched the trim fisherwomen with glossy hatless 
heads sitting at their doors making nets while their 
on folk regarded their friend and master, the wide 

. from the quay with that complete absorption and 
itisfaction of seafaring folk the world over. The 
‘ives surveyed strangers with undisguised frank- 

s, and a company of small boys accompanied our 
‘ut for picturesque bits of pottery whi¢h, to the sur- 
se of all concerned, we insisted upon before the 
juisition of wonderful Brummagen efforts of their 
own admiration. 

Far out beyond the dripping brown rocks lay a 
bind of vivid emerald seaweed, and beyond, the won- 
derful changing sea, purple, azure, indigo, and ame- 
thyst, shifting from beauty unto beauty as we looked; 
while behind, in the busy little seaport, sounded the 
clang and thud of a ship-builder’s yard. 
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a long plank within. It was tilted over a fire of 
crackling twigs, and as the flames rose and licked its 
sides the men flapped the timber with long imple- 
ments like a mare’s tail saturated with water, sousing 
the steaming plank continually. A haze of thin blue 
smoke encircled the scene. 

It made a satisfying picture, the blue-bloused men, 
the dancing tongues of live flame about the timber, 
the skeleton barque, with a gay bush set on its high- 
est point, for luck, and the filmy wreaths of steel 
blue haze about the whole. 

Or, for inland excursions, one drove through the 
yellow harvest lands to a castle of the eleventh century 
still habitable, and rearing its pepperpot towers and 
ramparts above the slow river and drowsy little hamlet 
at its base; or we visited a deserted priory, one that 
owned the famous Cardinal Guise among its “com- 
menditaires”; a stately old building with great 
vaulted arches and moulded capitals of wonderful 
workmanship. An evening drive back was something 
to dream of, through a land of wide spaciousness and 
mellow distances, of white fields of the beautiful sara- 
zin or red-stemmed sainfoin crops, of long grain 
stacks in gathered stubble fields, of stray gleaners for 
all the world like a Millet picture come to life. 

Lastly, there was the simple evening meal in the 
dusky “ salle-A-manger ” waited on by the three soft- 
footed waiting-sisters, moving to and fro like shadows 
in their sweeping robes and veils thrust over one 
shoulder as they stooped to serve each guest. 

The garden called from cool twilight depths later. 
It was its magic hour, when the long, straight walks 
glimmered vaguely in the uncertain light, and it was 








COURTYARDS 


already night in the lime avenue and under the 
spreading walnut-trees of the main courtyard. 

Night eluded all among the wide pleasaunces and 
winding walks. We tracked her by the thicket of 
pink roses that overhung the bee-hives with their 
quaint straw peaks and twigs of withered “ laurier 
beni,” crowning each to bring luck, by the rows of 
lavender bushes whose over-ripe heads the passer-by 
brushed off, to the little graveyard of Saint Michel 
behind its high gray walls. Here the last sunset 
glow always seemed to linger, the last glimpse of 
evening’s serene skies, before the imperfect silver 
orb of a youthful moon floated in the faintly azure 
sky. 

The gray convent buildings shone bathed in prim- 
rose light. A child’s gay laugh rang out in the still- 
ness. There was a babble of voices from an open win 
dow as we went by. Two sisters pumping water in the 
courtyard bowed a silent good-night as we passed. 
In the middle walk a quaint brown figure flittered past 
like a bat in the dusk. It must have been the little 
old gardener in her mushroom hat. 

The garden lay at last in the full silence of evening, 
so altogether different from its unbroken daytime one. 

The trail of Cassiopeia pricked the heavens over- 
head; the Great Bear flashed northward. A planet 
toward the south glowed with steady fire. 

The long stretch of the gray convent lay quiet and 
darkened, save for an occasional light in the visitors’ 


wing. Probably we should never be able to convince 














A BONNE WITH SNOWY HIGH CAP AND ROSY CHEEKS 


our hypercritical friend that we enjoyed our stay with- 
in its spacious limits. We thought it would not be 
worth while to try. 
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HEN Callirhoé idly traced the 

features of her loved one upon the 

wall of her apartment in Greece, 

‘\\ some fifteen hundred years before 

3 Christ, and later chiseled the 

crude resemblance into a sort of 

bas-relief, she unconsciously es- 

tablished a new vocation for her 

sex. Through the passing centu- 

ries the list of women sculptors has slowly increased ; 
only within the last decade or so has their position be- 
come an established one. That the recent Art Annual 
gives the names of 
more than two hun- 
dred recognized 
women workers 
along this line leads 
to the inference that 
countless others are 
hard at work moder 
ing their way into 
fame and fortune. 
Hardly a city of im- 


has made up for the loss by having no less than seven 
different pieces among the list of sculpture. Three 
unique sketches in terra-cotta were shown as well as 
a number of the small figures for which she first be- 
came famous. Mrs. Vonnoh first came into notice at 
the time of the World’s Fair in Chicago, where her 
work created instant triumph for her. She was young 
to gain such recognition, but has continued to keep 
her place at the top of the ladder, and she is the only 
woman represented in the Art Institute in Chicago, and 
has a number of her figurines at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Her group, “ Enthroned,” gained the 
Julia Shaw prize in 1904, and a gold medal at the 
St. Louis Exposition. She has also exhibited at the 
Paris Salon and the International Society in London, 
and the prizes are too numerous to mention—gold 
and bronze medals from almost every exposition and 
exhibition, and still coming! Mrs. Vonnoh is one of 
two women entitled to write N. A. after their names. 
The other, by the way, is also associated with 
Chicago, having studied at the Art Institute, and it 
is in that city that the first examples of her work 
are to be found. Miss Evelyn Beatrice Longman is 


forty artists, the majority of whom were men. | 
June, at Wellesley, when the doors of the new librar 
were unveiled, another example of this artist’s geniu 
was shown. The Class of ’86 celebrated its twenty 
fifth anniversary by the presentation of these door 
in memory of their beloved instructor, Professor Ely 
Norton Horsford, an honorary member of the clas- 
whose custom it was, until his death in 1893, to sen 
a potted hyacinth to each member of the class. 

The two six-foot figures represent Wisdom and Cha 
ity, while above them are classic urns whose filam 
represent knowledge, and about which are twin 
serpents of .wisdom. The class flower and t\ 
of the late instructor’s favorite flowers, as well 
the different mottoes of “’86” and “ Wellesley,” a 
pear in the Memorial, which is unique in design a1 [ 
symbolic of much that is dear to Wellesley graduate:. 
In the Patterson Public Library is a fine relief 
bronze of Mrs. Ryle, a well-known and charitable \: 
Jersey woman, the work of Miss Longman, and within 
the year will be completed a bronze tablet in memo 
of General H. C. Corbin for Corbin Hall at Governors 
Island. Three portraits in marble and bronze wei 
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portance but claims a 
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woman sculptor, while in 
all parts of the country 
are evidences of their han- 
diwork. No longer is there 


PORTRAIT BY MISS MEARS 





discrimination as to the 
character of the work they 
into all contracts they enter as man’s equal, 
Especially is this 


can do: 
often to emerge as his superiors, 
shown in recent achievements. 
The Winter Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, held a few months ago, was notable for the 
size and extreme beauty of its sculpture exhibition. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty pieces, ranging from 
figurines and bronzes to portrait busts, were shown, 
and, though woman’s representation was smaller than 
in previous years, yet the Helen Foster Barnett prize 
for the best piece of sculpture by an artist under 
thirty-five was awarded to Miss Abastenia St. Leger 
Eberle, a young woman whose work has been attracting 
much attention because of its individuality. Her sub- 
jects are every-day types of the lower walks of life, so 
cleverly moulded that each tells a story of its own. 
“The Windy Doorstep” was described by a critic as 
having been awarded a prize not only for the reason 
of the technique, but because of the simplicity and di- 
rectness of design, and the humor of every-day life ex- 
pressed in it. The folds of the dress, flirting heavily 
in the breeze, tell plainer than words of the coarse 
texture of the material. This small figure was 
especially invited to the Roman International Exposi- 
tion, where another, “The Little Doll,” was shown. 
At the Metropolitan Museum in the permanent col- 
lection are several statuettes—‘ The Girl on Roller 
Skates,” “ The Girl Blowing Bubbles,” “The Dancers.” 
Mrs. Bessie Potter Vonnoh, whose absence in Eu- 
rope has interfered with her exhibiting in recent years, 


BUST OF LUCRETIA MOTT 


conceded by her fellow-artists 
to be “the coming” if not 
“the leading” woman sculptor 
of the day. Her experience 
dates from the St. Louis Ex- 
position, when the bronze fig- 
ure of , Victory on the dome 
of Festival Hall won recog- 
nition. The original is now in the possession of the 
Union League Club of Chicago. Miss Longman’s 
studies have been pursued entirely in this country with 
Mr. Lorado Taft and Mr. Daniel C. French. She was 
awarded the $30,000 contract for designing the bronze 
entrance doors of the Memorial Chapel at Annapolis 
(the gift of Colonel Robert Means Thompson in mem- 
ory of the Class of 68) in a competition of more than 
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THE WORK OF MRS. BALL 








BY MISS YANDELL 


shown at the recent 
international Expo- 
sition in Rome, one 
of which was seen 
at the Academy Ex- 
hibition, the portrait 
of Mrs. Henry Bacon. 

Another _—Chica- 
goan who calls her- 
self “of the old 
school” (meaning 
ante-World’s’ Fair), 
is Mrs. Adelaide 
Johnston, whose years of careful work have led to f:¢ 
and success. Her special line is portrait busts of °* 
quisite modeling. The likeness of Susan B. Anthony 








MISS KIMBALL’S “WINONA” 
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THE QUEER WOMAN 








QUEER woman went to live in a community where the 

people were rich, where it was considered proper to eat 
too much, to dress too gorgeously, and to labor very 
little. She dressed quietly, lived simply, and worked honestly 
for six or eight hours of every day, keeping only the evening 
for recreation with her husband. She really must have been 
very queer. 

She gave no large receptions and kept no human automaton 
in attendance upon her door-bell. Instead, she kept a guest- 
chamber fragrant and ready for visitors from out of town. 
There was always a place at her table for the friend who 
would go to her. And many went from the East and the West, 
and were strengthened and refreshed. 

Slowly, one by one, she brought into her home such beautiful 
things as she and her husband valued and could afford—a 
quaint bit of furniture, a good rug, a choice picture, precious 
books. And all these things spoke together a coherent language, 
but they were not understood. 

She made a garden for herself and her children, and worked 
in it a long time every day. She taught her little ones to plant 
and foster flower and fruit, and how to attract the birds. She 
made them feel the superb. rush of the growing-time, the 
ecstasy of the blossom-time, the peace of the days of fruitage. 
She gave them the love of light, color, and fragrance, a knowl- 
edge of the clean odor of the earth after rains. And her chil- 
dren became healthy and helpful, truthful and beautiful. 

And her neighbors realized that she would not live as they 
lived, and they resented it. And when they spoke of her they said: 

“T suppose she’s pleasant enough; but then she would have 
to be, for she hasn’t a particle of style.” 

“ Probably she is one of those priggish people who think they 
can reform the world.” 

“No, I would not invite her, if I were you. She never en- 
tertains, and she would probably criticise the way you did 
things or preach you a sermon on the ‘simple life.’ ” 

“Her house? Well, it is just about what you would expect. 
The things are all good enough, but they are not at all what 
people are using now. It’s always the way with these con- 
ceited people who try to be original, and won’t have a house- 
furnisher do everything properly.” 

“No, I would not trouble to call, if I were you. When peo- 
ple are queer, like that, there is no telling how far it may go. 
She may be—not our sort at all, you know.” 

“ Well, I always have felt that there must be something not 
quite—ah—refined about a woman who likes doing so much 
of her own housework.” 

“Yes, and have you noticed her working in that garden 
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with a spade, just like a day laborer, and the children dirty 
as little pigs?” 

“ Yes, and I feel that you never can get children to grow up 
with any ideas of propriety if you are so stingy that you 
won’t keep a nurse to look after them properly.” 

Only the cleaning-woman, who went to her once a week, said: 

“She ain’t much fer fuss and feathers, but she’s kind and 
good. She makes a body feel kinder human and decent and 
self-respectin’, and I’d ruther work there than anywhere else.” 


The queer woman moved into another town where most of 
the people were poor. They labored too much without a pur- 
pose, ate and drank carelessly, and were either slovenly or 
gaudy in dress and manners. They looked out on life with 
eyes asquint. But the queer woman lived just as she had lived 
in the rich community. She made her new home beautiful with 
her slowly accumulated treasures. She made a new garden as 
wonderful as the first. She kept her ideals intact. And her 
new neighbors said: 

“She dresses like a swell. I cal’late she thinks she’s too 
stylish fer us.” 

“T reckon she ain’t the kind you could count on to help 
with a church supper, or lead the prayers at the Ladies’ Aid.” 

“Her man must have a hard time of it with all the house 
company she has. It’s a wicked extravagance to be allus en- 
tertainin’ like that.” 

“They say she has real grand furniture in her front room. 
Probably she spends all she kin save on it, and has it done 
over every two years.” 

“ It’s wicked to set such store by picters and statooary. It’s the 
love of display that’s ruinin’ our women, that’s what I think!” 

“ For my part, I think she’s a mighty idle sort. She spends 
hours every week settin’ around in that garden with them chil- 
dren, not doin’ a blessed thing but talkin’ tu ’em, when she 
ought to be secrubbin’ and bakin’ like ordinary folks.” 

“T reckon I won’t go to see her, leastways not yet. When a 
woman acts like that you never can tell what she will do, 
and like as not I’d get snubbed, any way. She’s so smart 
and high actin’ and stuck up.” 

“If she was only teachin’ them children Bible stories or 
Sunday-school lessons there in the garden it wouldn’t be so 
bad. The children will probably be regular heathen when they 
grow up. Then, mebbe, she’ll be sorry.” 

But the cleaning-woman, who went to her once a week, said: 

“She ain’t like the other women, allus fussin’ and stewin’. 
But she’s good and kind, and gives a body somethin’ sweet 
to think about, and I’d ruther work there than anywhere else.” 











brings out all the character and tenderness of that 
placid face, while the treatment of the placid Quaker- 
ess Lucretia Mott is quite in keeping with her nature. 
in the Metropolitan Museum side by side with her 
statue of Elizabeth Cady Stanton these two portrait 
busts may be seen, and again in the Corcoran Gallery 
are the “ three friends,” as she calls them. At the Cor- 
coran, also, is a fine likeness of Dr. Caroline B. Wins- 
low, the eminent physician. Other famous “ sitters” 
of Mrs. Johnson’s have been Dr. Helen Densmore, Mrs. 
lf. H. Walworth (one of the founders of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution), Miss Margaret Cobden, 
Miss Emma Thursby, Dr. J. W. Hutchinson, Dr. New- 
ton Bateman, Dr. H. W. Thomas, and John Burroughs. 

One of the designers of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position was Miss Enid Yandell, one of three women 
to receive medals from that body. The art critic of 
« leading journal unhesitatingly awards her first place 
anong her fellow-workers, claiming that there is a 
sirength and cleverness to her work “that is worthy 
of a man”! Miss Yandell’s Memorial Fountain at 
Providence, Rhode Island, was the result of a compe- 
tition in which a score of the leading sculptors of the 
day took part, her contributions to the architecture at 
te Nashville Exposition were highly praised, while the 
bust of the late Doctor Bull aroused much enthusiasm. 
‘The likeness to the great physician is most striking, 
and the kindly expression and strength of character 
are brought out in a wonderful manner. In Louis- 
ville, her statue of Daniel Boone, and the Pan Fountain, 
providing refreshment for man, beast, and bird, have 
heen greatly admired, while the bust of Emma Wil- 
lard in the Albany Library is considered one of the 
best of that pioneer American woman. Miss Yandell 
has a flourishing summer art school, established four 
years ago, at Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, where 
she teaches modeling, and where Mr. John C. Johan- 
sen conducts a painting class. 

In Winona, Minnesota, is another wonderful foun- 
tain. Many interesting facts surround both the me- 
morial and its creator. The artist is a Western woman 
by birth and an Eastern one by adoption through her 
association with Pratt Institute. Miss Isabel Moore 
Kimball in her selection of a subject for the memorial 
to the parents of Mr. W. J. Lanfor, of Winona, chose, 
as the central figure, the Indian girl Winona, who 
stands with shaded eyes as if on the outlook for pos- 








sible foes. At the base of the statue are three su- 
perbly designed pelicans from whose upturned throats 
the spray is carried to the edge of the fountain. Three 
tortoises, from their positions at the railing, send back 
a smaller spray, and above the mist Winona stands. 

Janet Scudder made her reputation first with foun- 
tains and sun-diais of quaint design. Though her 
“Frog Fountain” at the Metropolitan Museum is an 
object of interest to visitors, she excels in many lines. 
A collection of eight medallions is to be found in the 
Luxembourg in Paris, the Congressional Library, the 
Metropolitan Museum, and in the Indiana Museum of 
Art (her home State). For two years she has beer 
at work in Venice and Paris, and her return to Amer- 
ica is anxiously awaited. Two years ago she opened 
a new era for the woman sculptor. It was the model- 
ing of a twelve-foot figure for the facade of the new 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. This was 
the first instance in the East where a woman was 
given a share in the exterior designing of a building. 
Miss Seudder’s statue was one of thirty illustrating 
Oriental and classical ideals. Her conception of 
“ Japan ” she took from an early period in the history 
of that country, and the goddess is represented as one 
of light and wisdom, a striking figure. 

Another woman recently was commissioned to make 
a sixteen-foot bronze figure for the dome of the new 
Capitol building of Wisconsin. It is quite appropriate, 
as the artist owes her first success to the World’s 
Fair, when she was awarded a prize for the best sym- 
bolic figure of the same State. Miss Helen Farns- 
worth Mears was well qualified to submit the most 
perfect “ Wisconsin,” as she was a native daughter. 
Her most distinctive work, perhaps, is the statue of 
Miss Frances Willard in Statuary Hall in the Capitol 
at Washington, the only American woman represented 
among all the hosts of artists, just as Miss Willard 
is the sole representative of her sex in marble. Miss 
Mears has three exquisite medallions which have been 
widely shown — Edward MacDowell, Augustus St.- 
Gaudens, her teacher, and a beautiful likeness of her 
mother, a sweet old-fashioned lady of the type of 
Whistler’s mother, with that restfulness and simplic- 
ity seldom found in the “modern grandmother.” A 
bronze bust of Dr. William T. G. Morton, the discov- 
erer of anesthesia, was recently placed in the Smith- 
sonian Institute, and was described ‘n differcnt publi- 


cations as one of the finest portrait busts of the 
period. 

From the Middle West also comes Miss Anna V. 
Hyatt, whose specialty is the accomplishing of the 
impossible, the modeling of animals, always considered 
a difficult art. Her work is in a class by itself, and 
though she has many imitators, yet no one seems to 
grasp that indescribable touch she gives her subjects. 
Not confining her studies to small bronzes, she works 
as well in marble, and has a large group in Columbus - 
(Ohio) Park and in other parts of her native State. 
In the Metropolitan she is represented by a number of 
bronzes in some of which are combined animals and 
figures (the latter by Miss Abastenia Eberle). 

Mrs. Caroline Peddle Ball is considered one of the 
best sculptors in low relief. Her faces have an inex- 
pressible charm that is distinctively their own, while 
her figurines are delightful bits of modeling. At the 
Paris Exposition her figure of Victory crowned the 
United States Building, and first brought her into 
prominence. At present she is engaged in the decorative 
work of her new home in Westfield, New Jersey, wher? 
the studio occupies an important place in the plans. 

Not far from Mrs. Ball’s home is the studio of a 
young but promising artist, Mrs. Heyworth Mills, 
daughter of the late Launt Thompson, the famous 
sculptor, and a niece of the late Bishop Potter. Mrs. 
Mills received no encouragement from her parents, 
and worked under the greatest difficulties. She has ex- 
hibited at the Academy several times, and recently 
finished a ten-foot statue of St. Peter for the Epis- 
copal Church of that name in Morristown, New 
Jersey, where she lives for a portion of the year. Last 
summer she spent at work in Paris and Florence, and 
plans to spend this one in the Far East—Japan, China, 
and India—in search of new types for her work. 

These are but a few of the countless women sculp- 
tors who, day by day, are adding to their laurels at 
home and abroad. Simplicity and sincerity seem to be 
their dominant characteristics, and professional jeal- 
ousy, if there be any, is well hidden. With the pres- 
ence of two women in the Academy of Design, with 
woman successful in competition for important con- 
tracts, with outdoor work alike in the hands of men 
and women, and with the two sexes co-operating in this 
branch of art, may we not predict a wonderful career 
for the woman sculptor of the coming century? 
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.SIMPLE STREET COSTUMES 


VERY SEVERE LINES, NARROW SKIRTS, SHORT JACKETS, CONTRASTING COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
BLOUSES OF THE SUIT COLOR, AND SMALLER HATS ARE THE RULE 
































AUTO HAT OF CHERRY AND BLUE STRAW 


HE street costume is by no means so essen- 
tial for summer as for other seasons of the 
year, but it is important that it be smart. 
If the summer is spent near the city there are 
many days when a. trip to town demands a 
street gown. When one remains in the city the 


same necessity arises, for one needs the street 
gown for an occasional trip to the country. 
Furthermore, there are many cool days in sum- 
mer when there is nothing so comfortable as a 
tailor suit, and the woman who thinks she can 
get along with only linens or pongees soon finds 
herself mistaken. 

White serge is extremely fashionable this sea- 
son, and, in fact, there is no outfit complete 
without a white serge or homespun. These 


BLOUSE OF CREPE DE CHINE 
TO BE WORN WITH A 
STRIPED SUIT 





white costumes are 

most effective and be- 

coming, and very 

smart. There are sev- 
eral different models that are popular. One 
of the newest gives the slender lines that are 
so becoming without the exaggeration that 
is so unbecoming. There is a double skirt - 
effect with short jacket, and the whole cos- 
tume is plain and severe. A novel touch is 
the white moiré in revers and cuffs and the 
moiré covered buttons. This is one of the 
very latest models, and it is safe to assert 
that it will be copied during the winter in 
cloth or serge. The back of the skirt has a 
wide box-pleat both in underskirt and over- 
skirt. 

Extremely smart and popular this season 
are all striped materials. There are charm- 
ing light-weight cheviots and serges, tussors 
and mohairs, and linens, and each and all of 
these materials are excellent for the coat-and- 
skirt costume. In mohair is a fascinating 


TOQUE OF LAVENDER AND BLUE STRAW 


model that will be copied without question for 
the winter gowns. It has an almost exagger- 
atedly plain skirt and extremely short coat with 
wide collar of satin and rows of small steel 
ball buttons against an inlet band of satin. 
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SMART NEW MODELS 


LINGERIE HATS ARE MADE OVER LIGHT-COLORED STRAW FOUNDATIONS, WITH 
COLORED FACINGS AND FLOWERS OR BOWS TO MATCH ONE'S GOWNS 





























DARK BLUE STRAW HAT FACED WITH STRIPED SILK 


ITH a lingerie gown, lawn and lace hats 
of sheerest texture are once again fash- 
ionable, while with the linen and gingham 
frocks there are wide-brimmed leghorns and 








WHITE SATIN, CHIFFON TUNIC; SILVER AND PEARLS 


pale-colored straws that are truly fascinating. 
A fad of the season is to have every hat faced 
with a color, and if this color is chosen with 
care, it will greatly enhance the becomingness 


WHITE RICE STRAW HAT 
FACED WITH LILAC; 
PINK ROSES 





of the hat. There is con- 
siderable of the eccentric 
practised with these fac- 
ings, a smart combination 
being a hat all white, straw as well as trimming, 
with a lining against the face of navy blue. Navy- 
blue silk revers then trim the coat of the severely 
simple linen jacket with which this hat is worn. 
The lingerie hats of this midsummer differ 
slightly from the models of a few years back in 
that they are made on foundations of straw in- 
stead of simply a wire frame with foundation 
of lawn. The outer covering is generally ot 
white batiste or French muslin edged and in- 
crusted with lace. The straw shape underneath 
is of a delicate cool tone of pink, blue, mauve, 
or green. A cluster of flowers of correct tone 
or a large chou of ribbon placed with either high 
or flat effect against the crown makes of this hat 
a more elaborate affair than the old lingerie bon- 
net, nor is there any style of hat more charm- 
ing for summer. 
Often the facing is of straw the same kind 
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COIFFURE OF BOX-PLEATED TULLE AND ROSES 


as that forming the top of the hat, but quite 
frequently a colored silk is utilized—and here 
the clever amateur milliner has unrivaled play 
for an exhibition of her talent. A cheap hat 





DARK BLUE SERGE GOWN WITH BLACK SATIN 


can be immediately changed in character by 
simple addition of some pretty flowers, and 
velvet or taffeta lining against the face. Leg- 
horn is the straw that is most in favor at the 








moment. 
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MARIE LOUISE GOETCHIUS 


HILIPVE joved to dress 

7 the hair as mothers 

") love to dress their 

% babies. Also he was 

born but for that—his 

\ life from the time he 

had played with the 

ANS wigs of his dolls hav- 

ing passed itself among 

the pompadours and puffs of little women. 
It was, in fine, his unique pride to fabri- 
cate novelties in curls and transforma- 
tions, to invent antiseptics and tonics, or 
to hold in his supple hands the irons of 
waving. All naturally they appreciated 
him, these little women, and likewise they 
gave themselves much trouble to recom- 
pense him in a thousand gentle ways. Not , 
that he was a seductive man; never in the 
life could one enthuse one’s self over his 
face of a squirrel, his beard of a yellow 
point, and his small, nervous body, but he 
had, all the same, a certain fashion of 
manipulating the hair which pleased 
greatly, and which seemed to say, “ The 
head of Madame is not like other heads.” 
Also was he sincere, for in the ecstasy of 
creating that which the Creator had for- 
gotten, of making plentiful that which was 
searce, he imagined easily a chef-d’ceuvre 

in each new coiffure. 

Under his deft hands the affairs marched 
so rapidly that soon the stairs leading to 
his shop clicked all day long with the 
tick-tack of the heels of little women trot- 
ting joyously in the “come and go” of 
their volatile lives. Very surely Philippe 
had the choice of a good assortment of 
heads all ready to bow at his word, to 
lend themselves prettily to his ministra- 
tions. Likewise he asked nothing more 
than to stand over them, passing his 
quick fingers through their hair, taking 
it down, putting it up, patting it into rav- 
ishing forms, and breathing always with 
satisfaction the odor, vague and fine, 
which floated softly under his nose—a 
perfume of the gracious beings who fre- 
quented his smal! shop. For them he was 
content to work from eight o’clock in the 
morning until eight o’clock in the night. 
Then only did he indulge himself in a 
dainty supper at the Café Lamartine, a 


“| TAKE YOU TO THE CAFE LAMARTINE” 
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conversation with his friend Pierre, the 
head waiter, and a sheep’s eye at the little 
women who found themselves near to him. 

It was, in effect, a cajoling life to the 
point of deliciousness when, like all good 
things, it could no longer augment. It 
arrived that there were more little women 
than there were hours in the day, and 
Philippe began to find himself greatly fa- 
tigued. At the last he asked the advice 
of Pierre, for he told himself that it was 
not going well with him. 
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“IF | HAD TO DO WITH AS MANY 


“ Ah, these little women,” he said to 
Pierre. “I have of them up to the eyes. 
I do not know any longer how to arrange 
myself to satisfy them.” 

“T have just your affair,” responded 
Pierre on the instant. “The daughter of 
my aunt has much taste for the hair. 
She has twenty-two years, and is a good 
little one. Why should she not help you? 

She has not the air of great things, 
but I think that she would quickly 
learn her business.” 

“Oh, the good idea!” cried Phil- 
ippe. “Tell her to come and see me.” 

“ Assuredly I will,” said Pierre, 
and he added, “ If I had to do with 
as many women as you, I should be 
also tired. A little woman here 
and there is savorous, if you will, 
and necessary, like pepper on the 
salad, but a whole repast of little 
women — name of a pipe! — that 
would turn even the heart of a 
gourmand.” 

“And I—if I had to live among 
food as you do,” replied “Philippe, 
“T could no longer eat.” 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders. 
“Each one to his taste. For me, 
dishes have no tongues — and, 
apropos of tongues, the daughter 
of my aunt is as dumb as an oyster 
—she will not annoy you.” 

“Tt is understood, then,” said 
Philippe; “ produce the daughter of 
your aunt. She seems to be a very 
discreet. person.” 

The next day came the daughter 


of the aunt. She called herself Noémi. 
She was a little brown creature, with hair 
straight as a string pulled back from her 
forehead, forming a chignon which resem- 
bled the nest of a bird turned upside down. 
But as she proved herself to be very intelli- 
gent, Philippe engaged her on the instant. 


She learned quickly, as Pierre had pre-- 


dicted, and soon she became part. of the 
establishment. Without useless gestures 
she helped Philippe in a thousand ways. 
She answered the telephone, she brushed 





WOMEN AS YOU, I SHOULD ALSO BE TIRED” 


the hair of the little women when he 
made them wait for him, she ran to do 
his commissions, she commenced even to 
aid him in the preparation of curls and 
transformations. Philippe, immersed in 
the gentle atmosphere of the little 
women, did not trouble himself on her 
account, for he had not with her the sense 
that she was also woman. He contented 
himself, therefore, with telling her from 
time to time, “It is well done, Noémi.” 

And she answered always, “ Monsieur 
is too Ss 

He had certainly from the moment she 
arrived more time to breathe, for she oc- 
eupied herself with all the details of the 
days, and left him only the pleasures of 
his art—and the little women. He fe- 
licitated well Pierre on his idea. 

“You did me there a good turn,” he 
said. 

“Ah, look you,” answered Pierre; 
“when one has work to do it is not the 
little women of the undulated hair who 
will do it. I knew well that Noémi would 
make your affair. She has no vanity— 
that one.” 

“For sure not,” remarked Philippe. 
“Saperlipopeté, she has the -head of a 
wren!” 

So Noémi slipped in and out through 
the gay promenade of the little women, a 
somber note among their radiant plumage, 
serving them with perfect address, touch- 
ing them timidly, and watching them al- 
ways with small, hungry eyes which 
dreamed, at the bottom of their soberness, 
unexpected dreams of extravagance. 


Philippe had become for her the Great 
Master. She dared not tell herself how 
much she envied those little women wh, 
passed in front of him, supreme in their 
elegance of air, while he, who loved suc); 
things, remained without them. From 
day to day she worked for the words, 
“It is well done, Noémi,” so that sie 
might answer, “ Monsieur is too good ”: 
from day to day the procession of litt!e 
women grew like a perfume which |,e- 
comes more and more strong. There w:s 
now the constant frou-frou of silk, as of 
a flock of canaries fluttering witho.t 
stopping through a forest of leaves; 
there was the soft sound of voices |ij:e 
the wings of the canaries rising and f:)!- 
ing, and like the feathers of birds floated 
over all the long hair, the short hair, i\e 


-hair which grew, and the hair which P)) |- 


ippe placed upon their heads in ravishi»g 
curls, mingled with this, the violet set 
of brilliantine—in sum the thousand w))'s- 
pers and perfumes of the chic little wom: 1. 

Ah! the coquette souls, how they smi! 
at that Philippe, smiled always, until |'\e 
a rising sea of syrup their sweetness co \):- 
menced to incrust him slowly with its 
sugar. For it arrived that Philippe, tw’st- 
ing his irons from morning until nigit, 
began to find a drop of acridness in his cup 
of honey. It was not for cause of the hair, 
but—name of a name!—they were ne 
er content, these little women. One dres-ed 
their hair to ravishment, and still they 
asked of advantage, desiring always to be 
flattered. In the end it was fatiguing to 
say, eternally, “ Madame has an exquisite 
air to-day,” or, “The quality of the hair 
of Mademoiselle is marvelous,” etce., ote, 

Noémi commenced to find that he 
bad an absent air. She regarded him 
with eyes brown and timid, which 

would have liked to know what 
was passing through his head. 
Then she asked of herself if, 
perhaps, he was not in love, 
and her poor little heart beat 
faster at the thought. “ Who, 
then, was it of the beautiful 
ones? There was the little 
Madame Dennison, who had 
the complexion of a_ blanc- 
mange and the smile of cream 
on the point of becom- 
ing sour, but who was of a chic 
—oh, la! la! No, it could not 
be she, for after Philippe had 
undulated her hair she did it 
always up herself, and he liked 
not that. Then there was the 
big one, Madame Salomon—a 
superb Jewess with black hair 
which was, after all, a little 
greasy, and the hands heavy 
with rings—or, more probably 
still, Mademoiselle Rosamond 
Love, who seemed an adorable 
mouthful of red and black and 
sweet powder. No, for example, 
it was not she, for Noémi had 
heard her quarreling on the 
price of a transformation, and 
Philippe could not support such 
discussions. Then there re 
mained the little woman of the worli— 
Madame Henry Van Nest—always ele- 
gant, that one, a voice of champagne, the 
walk of a cat, the skirts which purred as 
she walked, and eyes the green of pistache. 
She was the most designing of all, and she 
put on curls enough to garnish the heads 
of three. Yes, it could be she. So Noémi 
listened carefully when Philippe spoke 
with the little Van Nest, but she heard 
absolutely nothing. “Oh,” she told her- 
self, “if I had only the complexion of 
Madame Dennison, the jewels of Madame 
Rebecca, the dresses of Mademoiselle 
Love, and the voice of Madame Van Nest, 
and if I only had the hair of all of them!” 

For some time Philippe had not the air 
of being well. He became more nervous, 
more particular, he demanded more 
Noémi; he impatiented himself wit! 
little women, and he hurried bi 
more and more to get through his work. — 

“Mon Dieu! he is surely in love, 
thought still Noémi, and day by day she 
grew paler. 

There came at last one of those " 
ings where nothing goes well. Th: 
client arrived late, the others arrive! 0" 
the hour, every one was forced to wail, 
the room was crowded with cross |ittle 
women, the hands of the clock advanced 
too quickly, the voice of the telephone 
called each instant like a sick chil, the 
noise and sighs of coming and going ‘0 
mented the peace of the corridor —'t 
seemed never to finish. Philippe passed 
from one little head to another—he pulled, 
he pushed the hair; Noémi ran bere and 
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HE BECAME VERY NERVOUS 


there; it was hot; the air was heavy 
with perfume and steam from the irons. 
At last there was a repose of an hour. 
Philippe threw himself in a chair, and 
lit a cigarette, Noémi stood in the corner 
and made mountains of little yellow curls 
for the head of Madame Van Nest, who was 
soon to arrive. “Can one enter?” called 
a voice from the corridor. It was Pierre. 
He entered and looked around him. 
“Ah, ah—la! la!” he cried joyously. 
“You have the air of a prince here. I 
came to see how Noémi is behaving her- 
self.” 

Philippe got up. ‘“* Saperlipopeté,” he 
said, “I am glad to see a man.” 

“Thank you, my old one. But the lit- 
tle women, do they not carry themselves 
well?” 

“Leave me alone with your little wom- 
en,” commenced suddenly. Philippe. 
“There is but that. I see only them. 
Nice as little loves, the miserable ones, 
smiling at me with mouths like open 
boxes of bonbons, so sweet—with little 
tongues as pointed as the teeth of that 
comb, and big eyes as naive as blue rib- 
bons. I am stifled of it.” 

“Gently, gently, mon cher,” interrupt- 
ed Pierre, and Noémi, all astonished, 


made herself small in her corner. 

Philippe marched up and down the 
“If it were 
“ But can one have 


room and waved his hands. 
but my art,” he said. 





Louise! Louise! 
The world awakes, 


breaks; 


branch beds, 


With plaintive call he 
The gentle 
swings 


And all things green; 
But naught is seen 
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The green grass through the dark earth 
The young leaves, from their brown 
Arouse and lift their emerald heads; 

The golden-throated oriole 

In song reveals a golden soul. 

south - 
His cradle while he, calling, rocks. 


What answers? Violets, four-o’clocks, 
A propheey of hollyhocks. 


Above the grass, below the trees, 
Of that fair spirit, lost Louise. 


the big art with those little things? 
Saperlipopeté, I am an artist—me. IL 
would retire myself soon from the little 
women if they had no hair. Can one 
imagine that I desire nothing—nothing 
but to be left alone with the hair? 1 
ask it of you! Eh bien, non, non! 1 
must make of myself also a master of the 
dance. It must be that I pirouette, that 
I make salutes, conversations, politenesses, 
smiling always. It must be that I say, 
‘I regret much that Madame cannot give 
ten franes for that curl, but I cannot let 
Madame have it for eight.’ It is vulgar, 
that, hein? It must be that I say, ‘If 
Madame wishes to have the hair dye 
Madame must give me time. I cannot 
satisfy Madame if I have not the time!’ 
And it is always, ‘Hurry you—hurry 
you, dear Monsieur Philippe!’ 
not squeeze me in between the times, 
Monsieur Philippe?’ ‘I can no longer 
wait, Monsieur Philippe.’ Is that a life 
—that?”’ 

Pierre commenced to laugh. “Do you 
know what you have, my friend?” he 
said. “You have a profession which 
makes the illusion of others and the dis- 
enchantment for you. For example, me 
—each night I see the little perfections 
which you have beheld in train of per- 
fecting themselves. I do not ask myself 
questions on their manner of becoming 
beautiful. I accept that which I see. 
But you—my poor one—you who can 
count each curl, each box of powder, each 
bottle of perfume—you who confection 
them—it is another thing. For you 
there can be only one remedy—a woman 
who does not have hair which is undu- 
lated, who does not employ powder, who 
does not use perfume, who is simple, mon 
cher, simple as rice without sauce, sim- 
ple as—this little Noémi here. I go now. 
At another day.” And Pierre went quick- 
ly away. whistling gaily an air of the 
café chantant. 

Noémi, the cheeks on fire, inclined her- 
self over the curls of Madame Van Nest, 
and worked on them, not daring to lift 
the eyes. “ That brute of a Pierre,” mur- 
mured Philippe, pensively. Then—* All 
the same, that which he recounted to me 
had some grains of verity in it. We will 
see. We will see.” 

The afternoon passed itself as had done 
the morning. Noémi remarked that 
Philippe occupied himself but vaguely 
with Madame Van Nest, and she trembled 
a little, the imbecile of a Noémi. Was he 
going to send her away because Pierre 
had spoken so grossly?. What an animal 
was that Pierre! 

The last little woman had departed, 
clicking her little heels down the stairs. 


‘Can you” 
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There was silence in the shop. Philippe 
put himself. industriously at making or- 


der of his desk, of ranging the hairpins, . 


and fixing his accounts. Noémi took 
her hat and her coat. “Good-night, 
Monsieur Philippe,” she said, in a small 
voice. 

“Tiens! where are you going?” asked 
Philippe, suddenly. 

“But ”—she stammered —“ but, I go 


- home, Monsieur.” 


“Come here, Noémi,” said Philippe. 
She approached him hesitatingly. He 
took her by the arm, and regarded her 
attentively. 
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“Ah, Monsieur,” sighed Noémi, “ how 
I should like to resemble them!” 

“And for why?” asked Philippe, sud- 
denly. 

“Ah, Monsieur,” stammered the little 
Noémi. “Do I know—me? If I dared—” 

“ Continue,” said Philippe. 

“Then, Monsieur, because they are of 
an elegance which is not .permitted for 
me, because they are loved, because—” 

“Enough!” cried Philippe, who com- 
menced to excite himself. “ Now let me 
tell you, my dear Noémi, that it is pre- 
cisely because you have not those things 
that I speak with you. Listen! I re- 


oa 


WITHOUT USELESS GESTURES SHE HELPED PHILIPPE IN A THOUSAND WAYS 


“There is nothing to say—you are a 
good girl. It must be confessed that I 
have never well looked at you. Ah”— 
he continued, slowly—‘but I watched 
you this afternoon. You have no pose— 


you.” 
good,” 


“Monsieur is too 
Noémi. 

“Your hair has no frivolity, your skin 
has no powder upon it, your handker- 
chief, let me see ”—he pulled it from her 
belt and breathed of it—‘ good! it smells 
of white soap, your eyes are not com- 
plicated. Saperlipopet¢, you are a little 
one without cunning.” 

Noémi became red. 

“What do you think of those others, 
hein?” demanded Philippe. 


murmured 
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Louise! Louise! 
On bended knees 
We swing 


bloom, 


soul— 


softly sings ; 
wind lightly 


Within a dark mysterious hour 
Bloomed, suddenly, a mortal flower. 
They laid the wee one by thy side, 
The child that neither lived nor died— 
It never knew the art of breath, 

in the 


Yet, versed 
death, 
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spring’s 
At the cold altar of thy tomb. 
A requiem mass the oriole 


Chants, with the wind, for thy sweet 


And where art thou, loved, lost Louise? 
At peace beyond the tideless seas. 


It, star-like, from the unknown fell, 


BY MARGARET HUNT BRISBANE 


And brought to thee the asphodel. 

It nothing knew; thou, knowing less, 
Slipped, sleeping, to God’s great caress. 
With ways of mother-love untrod. 


censer, light and 


A mother... 


. .- All the heavenly seas 

Pulsated to thy heart, Louise, 

When thine own babe, with love-led feet, 
Crept to its mother! 


To thee and thine. 


strange lore of 
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She sighed, and slept to wake with God, 


Then sing, oh, sing, 
All voices of eternal spring! 

Above the grass, beyond the trees, 
Above the land, beyond the seas, 
Tuned to God’s own, immortal keys 

In strange, exquisite symphonies ; 

Yet sweeter far than aught of these 
Lives lost Louise—fair found Louise. 


volt myself from little women. I have 
swallowed of them until I choke. I want 
of them nothing more than their hair, 
and even that begins to leave me indiffer- 
ent. I fly, I run from them. I come 
back always, it is understood, for one 
must live, but at the end I want some 
one who is a woman, and yet not a little 
woman. You understand? What do you 
say—you ?” 

“Mon Dieu,” breathed Noémi in eesta- 
sy, “ Monsieur is too good!” 

“Oh, the happiness!” cried Philippe. 
“Come, my child. I take you to the Café 
Lamartine. I take you like you find your- 
self, simple as—rice without sauce; and 
that Pierre when he sees us, saperlipo- 
peté, but he will laugh well.” 
















Heaven is sweet 
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HEN Mary first heard 
of the Home Econom- 
ics Department in the 
college to which she 
hoped to go, she was 
not interested. College 
—college written all 
in capitals in her 
heart and mind; that 
bourne toward which all her hopes had 
turned since John had gone and found so 
much there—college did not stand for 
anything she had ever dreamed or known 
in the plain, bare farm-house, from whose 
windows she could see low-lying hills and 
a fertile valley, with here and there 
another white or gray house; a glimpse 
of water; trees and fields alive with color 
the year round. Green and soft in summer, 
gay with scarlet and yellow in the fall, 
brown and velvety in winter, with the 
green of bayberry bushes here and there 
and the red of the huckleberry in between. 
All this was bare land to Mary. So many 
acres of timber, or of crop, so many weary 
steps between even the next neighbor’s 
house and her home. 

College meant books—it meant oppor- 
tunity; it meant knowing of things afar 
off—of other lands, of kings and queens 
and of the rich people of this world who 
do not live on farms. No—no home 
economics for Mary. She had enough of 
that at home—of cooking and cleaning, 
and mending and making, of stewing and 
baking. What Mary longed for with all 
her soul was a chance to be like other 
girls — known from books; read of; 
dreamed of, but never met. 

So Mary went to college, but before 
she went John had persuaded the parents 
that she must take the home - economics 
course. The battle had been long and 
heart-breaking, and when John said, 
“ But, Mary, I went to learn how to farm; 
why should you not go to learn to 
keep house?” Mary replied, “ But I know 
that already, John,” and did not under- 
stand when he shook his head and said, 
Oh no, not any more than I used to 
know how to farm.” 

So Mary went to college, and wrote her 
first homesick letters to the people in the 
old farm-house that seemed so different 
seen from this new point of view. And 
then Christmas came, and Mary went 
home—to the father and mother and 
John. Why had they never seemed so dear 
before? The first day was over. Out by 
the barns, in the barns, in the fields, she 
had seen for the first time what John 
was doing. For the first time also she 
saw what was needed to be done in the 
house. As they sat around the lamp that 
night, the mother said, “ Well, Mary, tell 
us what you are doing—what your studies 
are.” But Mary smiled and said: ‘“ Mother, 
I am just learning about home—how 
homes are built, and how they grew. Did 
you know the first men lived in trees?” 
And the father said, “ Oh, pshaw, Mary; 
aren’t they teaching you how to make 
bread and pies?” And Mary shook her 
head. 

Then she saw the other boys and girls 
of the other farms, and the boys said, 
“Well, Mary, I suppose you are getting 
to be a famous cook?”—and Mary began 
to feel a puzzled anger. Why did not 
these people understand? “That is not 
what home economics means,” she protest- 
ed; but they laughed and asked, ‘“ What 
is it, then?” And then Mary tried to tell, 
and said, “ Why, it is learning all about 
homes—how to .build and make one, how 
to furnish and care for one, and how to 
buy as well as to cook food.” But the girls 
laughed and said they guessed they could 
all learn enough about that right at home 
—no need of going to college for that; and 
Mary’s heart grew heavy. Yet some- 
thing was there that had not been before, 
and she tried to remember that she also 
had not understood. John, too, stood 
bravely by and smiled at her now and 
then, and she felt comforted, He might 


not know, but the agricultural college 
had made him understand. 

Sunimer came and Mary again came 
home, and when she looked out of her win- 
dows on that bright June morning she 
cried out: “ How lovely it is! Why, I 
never knew it was like this before!” 
Miles of woodland, all softly green, lying 
between the low blue hills; overhead a 
blue sky flecked with white; somewhere a 
bob-white calling, and a bluebird flying 
swiftly by. Did it always look like this? 
Where had been her eyes? And she went 
down to help in getting breakfast, fresh 
and sweet, with a song in her heart and 
a light in her eyes. 

“Mother, isn’t it beautiful?” And the 
mother said, “ What, Mary?” Mary put 
her arms around her, and said, “ Every- 
thing”; but she noted the tired lines 
about the eyes, the droop of the mouth, 
and a determination crept into her mind. 
“To-morrow, mother, you are to stay in 
bed while I get breakfast. No use to 
shake your head—you wait and see.” The 
work was disposed of so quickly and well 
Mary sang about it; but she also said: 


. “Mother, why do you put the towels 


there? Put them shere, where they are 
close at hand. John, why can’t that 
water be pumped into the house just as 
well as into the barn? Mother needs 
saving quite as much as the cows.” And, 
in some way, before the summer was over 
the kitchen was transformed. The old 


house rambled over many feet of ground; 
the kitchen was big and roomy—too big; 
the pantries were steps and steps from 
the stove, the cellar was reached from 


out-of-doors, the water was carried from 
the pump by hand. 

When Mary went back to college there 
was a sink in the kitchen, a boiler at- 
tached to the stove, the range was new 
and would really bake, the table stood 
so near it and so near the pantry door 
it did not take all day to do the baking 
because it took so many steps. Stairs and 
cellar-door led up into the house, and 
Mary said to John the day she left, “ Next 
summer, John, that cellar has to be made 
over, and we have to have a bath-room 
in the house.” And John, smiling, said, 
“T hope the season will be good.” 

Four years went by; then came the 
great day when father and mother and 
John went up to see Mary graduate, and 
Mary’s mother saw the place which had 
so transformed her girl and her home. 
For as John had done for the farm so 
Mary had done for the home. It had 
taken some money at first, but the cost was 
little for such a change. The house was 
light and warm and restful. There seemed 
so much less work to do and life had be- 
come a joy and not a grind. 

The Commencement address was deliv- 
ered by a noted educator, and this is what 
he said: 

“When I was requested to deliver this 
address for your college to-day, the trus- 
tees asked that I talk on ‘Recent Advances 
in Education,’ and I accepted, title and all. 
I have no doubt that I am about to disap- 
point many, but perhaps may please a 
few, for, being in possession of the title 
and the platform, I shall take up a phase 
of work represented by a group of young 
women, small in proportion to the number 
upon whom degrees are about to be con- 
ferred, great in the influence they are 
about to exert upon the progress of the 
world. I refer to the young women of 
the Home Economics Department. 

“There has been no revolution in the 
educational world at any phase of its his- 
tory. In the slow progress toward per- 
fection of species there has been an evo- 
lution, phases of which are marked. The 
babel of tongues pleading for vocational 
training, for cultural studies, for a return 
to old methods, for introducing of new, 
now and then, should stop and be quiet, 
that we may gain a clearer vision of the 
truth. Natural development is never at- 
tained in the heat of combat. Growth is 


noiseless. The enormous change which 
ehas taken place in the last decade in the 
attitude of educated people toward school 
matters and school systems is now every- 
where manifest, but we need to view it 
quietly, dispassionately, to see what it 
means. Before we may determine the 
means we can use to attain any end, the 
goal or aim of our efforts must be clearly 
known. We cannot know how to get there 
until we know where we are going. The 
education demanded by society to-day is 
one that prepares the youth to take his 
place in the world’s work, that fits him 
physically as well as mentally, therefore 
affords him from the very beginning a 
proper environment; normal, physical 
training opens his mind and his heart 
and cultivates his hand as well as his 
head, inculeates appreciation of beauty and 
art, develops his imagination, and leads 
him to a realization that to win one must 
not only know, but do. Education does 
not at once result in creating new condi- 
tions. It is a fitting of one’s self to one’s 
sphere. This should be especially true 
in the education of young women, but it 
has not been so until within the past few 
years, comparatively speaking. I shall 
not speak in philosophical nor scientific 
terms, but tell practically what it seems 
to me that this new form of education is 
doing to meet the legitimate demands of 
society. 

“The American women of to-day prob- 
ably form the most independent class of 
beings in the world. They may read and 
study the same subjects as men in insti- 
tutions side by side with them, or in those 
of their own sex, win the same degrees, 
teach and practise the same professions. 
They may travel alone, live alone, work 
alone; few, if any, avenues of livelihood 
are denied to them, and their influence is 
without measure. They have invaded the 
streets of finance, the colleges of learning, 
the political arena. They are seen in the 
factory, the shop, the mart; and, as yet, 
have been able to carefully guard their do- 
main, their own institutions, from a like 
invasion by man. At first the protests 
from the sterner sex were long and loud; 
then came weaker objections, futile 
struggles, here and there a derisive note, 
until Adam learned the lesson Eve had 
known for many, many years, that in 
seeming submission lies strength. Human 
nature is fundamentally the same in 
trousers or in petticoats, in Egypt or Illi- 
nois, and whether men or women—a man 
or a woman—lead, success lies in conceal- 
ment of the leading-strings. Meantime, 
seemingly in vain hope that invidious 
comparison might restore the center of 
balance, man had undertaken to measure 
the mental status of the woman by her 
physical inferiority. Making careful note 
of the forty-inch high jump of the Vassar 
girl as compared with the six feet of the 
Yale man, he had gone on his way re- 
joicing. His original authority was based 
upon his superior brute force, his phys- 
ical ability to run down, capture, and bear 
off the maiden of his choice, and to beat 
her when she disobeyed. Hence, he failed 
to see that long training in outwitting, 
in order to escape the beating, was lead- 
ing to a sure result. It was a shock to 
every man when he found the women in 
his class setting a mental pace to which 
he could not keep up. 

“Public opinion, fostered by the primi- 
tive woman, had in years gone by in- 
terfered and limited the forcible expres- 
sion of man’s displeasure, and now man, 
even as the woman, must submit or out- 
wit. Public opinion, fostered by the hun- 
dreds of cultivated club-women of the day, 
has opened the double door of opportu- 
nity. Women, as well as men, are admit- 
ted here. But in this opening of the 
gates of learning, in the fall of the walls 
of the Jericho of prejudice, certain things 
have been carried down. All within has 
not been found good and sweet. If woman 
is to share and share alike with man, it 


cannot be opportunities, pleasures, profits 
only. It must be the heat and the bu: den 
of the day, and she must be prepare: to 
take advantage of the offered oppor‘ uni- 
ties. The daughters of our Puritan /ore. 
mothers fought for and won the inte! !ect- 
ual emancipation of woman, asking a like 
opportunity for daughter as well as son, 
Now the daughters of those daug! ters 
are endeavoring to prove what like 0) yor- 
tunity means. It took years and 1 any 
failures to show that the man needs the 
place and the time and the opportunity to 
train for his life-work. Now as life be. 
comes more complex, as the ‘fittest’ 
comes to be translated, not as the st mg- 
est or the fleetest, but the most fil, so 
the training, the fitting must become more 
necessary, more direct, more actually ap- 
plied. What the college does for John 
has been written for us by Mr. Bailey, of 
Cornell. It remains to be told what the 
college does for Mary when she goes to 
enter its home economics department, or 
to that college which includes courses and 
training in the work that is to be hers, 
whatever way she may choose by which 
to earn her living. 

“Let us picture Mary as Mr. Bailey 
did John. Mary has lived all her life at 
home. She is the average girl of fair in- 
tellect, good will, and good nature, a 
little thoughtless and_heedless, happy, 
healthy, and as yet not having thought 
very seriously about life’s purposes or her 
relation to the world at large, or in any 
particular spot of it. She has 
through high school, has entered upon 
that dangerous age when home seems old- 
fashioned, its habits too staid, and the 
ideas of her parents somewhat out of 
date. She feels the American 
stretching its wings in her breast, and 
the restraint of chaperonage, any en- 
croachment upon what she deems her free- 
dom, she heartily resents. She has 
studied, in some cases finished, 
phases of history, geography, mathemat- 
ies, physics, chemistry, physiology, and 
she knows a great deal. Unless slie is a 
most unusual girl or has had a most un- 
usual teacher, or has been trained in one 
of the new high schools in which various 
forms of domestic science and art are 
taught, she has not been especially im- 
pressed with the connection between those 
recited lessons at school and the acts and 
duties of her every-day life. She is rery 
busy. She helps about the house a little, 
sometimes under pressure and _ protest, 
sometimes happily and good - naturedly, 
sometimes because. she really wants to 
help, but she leaves her lessons at the 
school desk. And then she comes to col- 
lege. If she hates the house just | 
no one had led her to see the mea: 
all its work in the economy of daily life, 
in the making and upbuilding of « beau- 
tiful world, she may choose a colle: 
course which fits her for her 
privileges and duties about as much as 
studying Latin aids one in the study o 
other languages. Latin does this, it be- 
ing a root, a mother tongue, but ‘cause 
one can read Latin it does not follow that 
he can speak French. 

“In spite of learned articles 2:1 col 
lected statistics on ‘do college »omen 
marry?’ in spite of alarming es 
the disappearance of the home, 
facts remain. A majority of w 
marry; the large majority live |) 
kind of a home, in some one’s li 
one way or another women ar 
upon to do and to know thing- 
home, its uses, its functions, it: 
tries, and its inmates. The girl 
not want to marry, way down in |i 
of hearts, is a queer girl, or has |! 
fortunate experiences, maybe. Th 
woman who feels that children are nece 
sary evils, who has not the mother 1 
stinct, surely needs some new 1 oe © 
power, some awakening, regenerating 
thing in her life. This any one wil! prant, 

(To be concluded next month) 
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A Peanut Picnic 

F course you can play all sorts of 

other games, if you choose, but the 

peanut fun will take lots of time. 
First, have a little basket or 


7 to be a peanut hunt, and these are 

to put the nuts in, when found. 

Hide the nuts in easy places; not 

where one has to climb trees to get 

them, but on rocks, in clumps of grass, at the foot of 

trees, and on easily reached boughs. Hide plenty, for 
this is a very interesting part of the picnic. 

When all is ready, call the band of boy and girl 
squirrels together, each with his bag or basket. The 
leader says, “ Squirrels, attention.” Every one looks 
at him. Then when he says, “ Squirrels, search,” the 
grand hunt begins. 

To keep the “ squirrels ” from eating their spoil, offer 
a little badge to be worn by the one finding most nuts. 
The count should be out in the open, and each 
“squirrel” then puts away his hoard to take home 
when he goes. 

Hang a paper bag of peanuts to a limb, and let 
each child have two trials at bursting it open. Blind- 
fold them, one at a time, turn each one around twice, 
then let them try their luck. Often the bag hangs per- 
feetly safe, unopened, when dozens of children have 
tried to break it. If one does break it, divide the nuts 
among the youngsters, and hang up another one. 

A guessing game is pleasing for a change from the 
more active sports. Arrange the picnickers in a circle, 
and put a pile of peanuts in the center, on the ground. 


oe. 
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Let every one take a good 
look at them, then cover 
them over, and have each 
child guess, in turn, how 
many there were, The 
guesses are kept on a card, 
and after all have tried 
their luck, the peanuts are 
counted, and the winner adds them to 
divides them as he chooses. 

Another guessing game is to have a necklace made of 
peanuts. Hold it up, let every one see it, then guess 
how many peanuts were used in making it. The lucky 
guesser receives and wears the necklace. 

A peanut race is very funny. Have two rows of 
peanuts placed on the ground, the same number and 
same distance apart. Two children start for the goal. 
They must pick up the peanuts as they go (each on his 
own row, of course), and the one who reaches the end 
first is victor, unless he has omitted to pick up a 
nut or two, as is often the case. There are dozens 
more peanut games, such as hanging some high from 
limbs of trees, and letting boys leap for them. Also 
the old game of dropping them as the youngsters 
stand in a ring, the one behind whom the nut is 
dropped trying to catch the dropper, and chasing him 
wildly as he speeds around to reach the place left 
open when the child spied the signal peanut on the 
ground behind him. This is much like “ drop the hand- 
kerchief,” a game every child loves, 

A fish-pond is very easily made with a few logs or 


his store or 
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stones, and in it place some pretty silk or fancy bags 
filled with peanuts, one for each child. Let. them fish 
in turn, until every one has a bag. The one who hooks 
a fish in the shortest time may be given a peanut 
“doll” as a memento. This is made by sewing or 
gluing peanuts together in the shape of a doll, and 
making a dress of cloth or paper for it. Paint or 
pencil a face on it. 

These sports make the time go so fast that the 
children will all be much surprised when some one 
speaks up, and says, “Time to go home, laddies and 
lasses, the day is over.” 


A Few Words With You 

Our page is three months old to- 
day, children. That’s not so very 
old, yet old enough for us to get 
somewhat acquainted with each 
other. I want all of you who can 
to send me a photograph of yourself, 
with your name, address, and age on 
its back for our new department. 

A little Idaho girl suggested it, 

and I think it a nice idea. It is 
this. To have each month, or as 
often as we can, the picture of some 
member in our dear Corner, with a 
brief description of its owner. 
What do you say? How many will 
send me a photograph? Of course, 
all cannot be printed, because we 
haven’t room enough, but I will 
write to all and thank them, and 
tell them all about it. I am going 
to call this new idea “Our Face 
to Face Club.” 

The first picture was published 
last month. Later we will publish 
a number of these pictures, when they have come in. 
So, send me yours, children. Address, Children’s 
Corner, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 
City. 

Our Face to Face Club 
FROM A FLOWER-LOVING MEMBER 

Dear Epitor “ CHILpREN’s CorNER,”—Do you mind 
if mamma writes for me, because I cannot spell or 
write very good? I go to school, though, and I expect 
to write very soon. I[ send you my photograph. I 
am “ going on” six years old. I live near a big city, 
but I have a garden. I planted it all myself.. [ have 
onions, pease, nasturtiums, sunflowers, morning - glo- 
ries, daisies, and beans in it. It isn’t very big. I 
have bricks all around it so people won’t step on it. 
The beans all come up root first, but mamma says 
“that’s right.” It don’t look right to me. I am going 
to raise lots of things to eat in my garden. The onions 
grow real quick, so I like them best. 

I live near the beach, and I wade in the water 
warm days. The water is full of salt. I fell down 
once and ate a lot of it before I could get up. It 
doesn’t taste nice at all, but it looks lovely. 


“ 


[I want to read some letters from other gi: 
Please put some in our Corner very soon. 
With lots of love, 
: Epitn Ta.sor 
This is a little Massachusetts girl, and she li\ < 
very near the big city of Boston, which has beac! . 
and salt water all around or very near it. Perha)s 
some Western member will come next, 


A Queer Pet 


What was it? Just a little lame chicken, nam 
Lydia. We all called it Lyddy. 

This is how we came .to have it for a pet. One of 
our family had “hen fever” one spring. Don’t know 
what that is? Well, it’s just a great big maddening 
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wish to raise poultry. That’s all, but usually it is 
quite enough to make trouble! 

In this case a dozen of eggs and a hen were bouylit, 
and great hopes prevailed as to chickens to eve. 
Alas! just before the three weeks were over the mot lier 
hen died, and despite all our frantic efforts with !\t- 
water bags to help the eggs hatch, only one lame |'1tle 
chicken rewarded our toil. 

If ever a chicken was a nuisance, it was L) 
We managed to feed her and raise her, but soon w 
we hadn’t, for she refused to stay anywhere but a‘ 
heels. When we shut her up she actually sere: ic 
with rage and loneliness. She followed us to the st 
to the cars, to neighbors’ houses, and insisted on ¢ 
us her company at all times and on all occasion-= 

We were all sorry for her, and petted her, but 
proved the truth of an old saying, that the hen \ 
has been made a pet of will never live with he: 
kind again in happiness. 

At last Lyddy grew so big that we decided she : 
go with her own feathered relatives to live. W: 
her to a neighbor who had a few nice hens, and \!i0 
promised to see that they didn’t peck or hurt |) ‘ly. 
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It was no use. Unless kept a prisoner, we always 
found Lyddy on our steps as soon as she could get 
there after being let out. So we took her back, and 
made the best of a bad bargain. We built a little 
coop near the house, and bought a big yellow Brahma 
hen to keep her company, and installed Lyddy there. 
It was pitiful to see Lyddy with her head always out- 
stretched toward the house, but we could not have a 
hen running into the parlor and through the library, 
so we had to harden our hearts to her distress, and 
content ourselves with taking her on pleasant days 
for a walk. She would run along beside us like a 
dog, and stop when we did, and “cluck! cluck!” as 
happily as a contented pussy purrs. Lyddy only lived 
to be a year old, and though we cared for her, we felt 
her death as a relief, and decided right there and then 
never again to make the mistake of having for a pet 
one of her feathered kind. 

Lyddy’s lameness was caused by a club-foot (or so 
we termed it). One of her poor little feet being turned 
so that she largely walked on the ankle. This gave her 
a very curious limp, although when she wished she 
could run very swiftly. ; 

Every one in our neighborhood knew Lyddy, and 
was quite accustomed to seeing us walk down or up 
the street with Lyddy limping happily at our side. 

This is a true story. All our stories of pets will 
be of “really truly” ones, and perhaps there will be 
pictures of some of them. 


A Prize Geographical Story 

For the best correct answer to this queer little story 
the editor offers a prize of one dollar. Punctuation 
and spelling will count, so be careful to get every 
name correct, and to capitalize and punctuate prop- 
erly. The first answer is Augusta. Now, get out your 
geographies, put on your thinking-caps, and send me 
the result. Address, Editor Children’s Corner, 
HARPER’s BAzAR, New York City. 5 

The Two Sisters 

LittLe {a city in Maine) and (a 
city in New Jersey) were (a town in 
Massachusetts) a nice book when a 
boy named (a cape off Chesapeake 
Bay) and his sister (a cape off 
Delaware Bay) came to visit them. 
The sisters took their guests to a 
place called (a city in New Jersey) 
which held many animals. There 
was a (city in New York) and other 
wild creatures. They all climbed 
upon a (city in Arkansas), and tried 
to see some falls called (a city in 
Michigan), but instead caught sight 
of a (beautiful town in Massachu- 
setts). They then talked of their 
favorite heroes. One sister liked 
best George (a city in District of 
Columbia), while the other preferred 
a discoverer (city in Ohio). The 
boy said he was fond of Lord (a city 
of Maryland), while his sister gave 
as her choice the patriot (a city in 
Missouri). Just then a little girl 
friend (city in Montana) came run- 
ning up. “I just saw a (river in 
Idaho),” she said. This caused all 
the children to run home, where they 
found a boy (city in South Dakota) 
waiting to play with them. 

Prizes will be awarded to the best 
incomplete lists if no correct ones are received. So 
send in your list, even if you fail to get every 
blank filled. We want all to try. 


>—y\ 





A QUEER PET 


' From Picturesque Nova Scotia 
Dear Eprror,—I live where snow and ice reign 
most of the time—that is, for more than half the year, 
anyway. But this is a lovely country, though. 
Picturesque, that is what all visitors call our dear 
home land. 
I lived in the States for some years, but tiis is 
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my native place, and I hope you won't feel hurt if | 
say I like here best. I like our Corner, though, and 
I shall want to belong to its club when it gets 
started. 

I suggest that* kindness to animals be one of its 
beliefs. I am fond of pets, although I don’t own a 
single one. 

I am fifteen years old. I hope I am not too old 
to join in the Corner fun and work, as I shall enjoy 
doing. I have some sisters and brothers, and we shall 
be quite a branch club in ourselves. 

Your interested reader, 
Auice McInnis. 

Frepricton, Nova Scoria. 

There is, as yet, no age limit for our members to ob- 
serve, Alice, and fifteen surely is not a very ancient 
age. I think, possibly, girls and boys over eighteen 
might not find much interest in our page unless they 
had younger brothers and sisters who were taking part 
in it, but that is a point to be decided later on. 
Meanwhile it will be some years before you are “ too 
old.” Come again, and tell us about picturesque Nova 
Scotia. We are always glad to hear of places that we 
ean look up on the map.—CuHILpREN’s Eprror. 


Our Letter Box 

It’s quite a while since I invited the children to 
write to me and tell me all about themselves, their 
work and play and good times. i 

Let’s see, it was ‘way back in June that [ made that 
request, do you remember? I am going to give you 
just two letters this time, so you will be encouraged 
to add to the list by sending in some yourselves. 


From a Little Yankee Lad 
Dear Eprror,—My papa is a Buckeye, but I am 
a Yankee. I wonder if the other members know why? 
If so, will they write and tell us? I live in Massachu- 
setts. I was born in that State, and have never been 











THE AUGUST PUZZLE 


cup-shaped or bell-shaped blossom when I was vaca 
tioning across the border. 

A naturalist told me, when I spoke of it, that in 
Brazil, where this queer plant was first found, the 
butterflies are very large and strong, and have no 
trouble in stealing a meal of honey and getting away 
safely. He thought if our northern butterflies were 
caught it was because they were so frail and small. 
I know one was killed, because I saw it, and once o1 
twice thereafter I rescued gaudy little butterflies who 
seemed unable to get away. 





A FEW WORDS WITH YOU 


out of it yet. I mean to travel a lot when | am big- 
ger. I am going to lots of places, California for one. 
I am nearly ten years old. I can swim and float. I 
would like to write to some California 
boy. I send a riddle. I made it my- 
self, 

What kind of a bird would* you 
name if you saw some burglars at 
work? I will tell you the answer, 
dear Editor, but please don’t tell the 
others quite yet. See if they can guess 
it. 1 like our Corner. 

Affectionately yours, 
SHERWOOD CARRINGTON. 

Frecp’s Corner, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Glad to welcome a little Yankee 
lad to our Corner. I can guess why 
he is a Yankee, and I think other mem- 
bers will be able to. 

I rather think papa was born in 
a State called Ohio, wasn’t he?— 
CHILDREN’S Eprtor. 


ip Oddities 
Le THE CRUEL PLANT 


Za al Every season has its curiosities. 
\ \ One is called the cruel plant. Have 
you children ever seen it? Perhaps 
this plant, which blossoms in 
August, is as queer as any other of 
Mother Nature’s freaks. It has a long 
Latin name, but the children in Can- 
ada, where it grows, know it best 
as the “cruel plant.” It has a strong 
perfume, which attracts butterflies. 
They try, naturally, to extract the honey hidden in 
most August blossoms. In the heart of the cruel 
flower there lies a pair of vegetable pinchers, and 
in many cases these grasp the delicate proboscis 
of the gay little butterfly, and unless some one re- 
leases him he dies. This is what I was told when | 
onee saw a bright-winged butterfly hanging from a 


Do you know of any other queer plants? If so, 
write to us, and let us hear about them. 


The August Puzzle 

Just one puzzle, because it’s midsummer, and puz- 
zles really belong te the long evening and indoor sea 
son. But [ knowygyou want one, and so here it is. 

As this is the blossoming season, I offer you a lovely 
collection of posies. The first one is buttercup. Now, 
who will be first in sending me their list? I have a 
little surprise ready for that smart one. 

No matter if you can’t find out all of them, send in 
what you can find. 


A Bunch of Flowers 
. Made by adding a kind of food and a dish. 
. By adding confectionery and a feather. 
. A color and a beautiful girl. 
. A small wild animal and a covering for the hand 
A vehicle and a large collection of people. 
To wed ahd a yellow metal. 
A yellow color and a switch. 
A part of speech and a girl’s name. 
A giver of light and a blossom. 
. A winter product and a toy. 
. To break and a fabled creature. 
12. Made of much sugar and a boy's name. 
13. A big round letter and a boy’s name. 
14. A tunnel and a girl’s name. 
15. A couple and part of the face. 


Our Puzzles 

ANSWERS TO JULY BRAIN BOTHERS 
Or course every one knows that the only possible 
answers to our July puzzles are “ Philadelphia” and 
“ Declaration of Independence.” But the Berry family 
was just a little harder, still its fruits are easily gath 

ered by bright wits. They were: 

1. Elderberry. 
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. Bayberry. 


2. Blackberry. 8. Barberry. 
3. Blueberry. 9. Strawberry. 
4. Gooseberry. 10. Bilberry. 
5. Juneberry. 11. Cranberry. 
6. Wonderberry: 12. Raspberry: 
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THE FARMER’S WIFE 










































Harper's Bazar wishes especially to hear from the farmer's wife. How many hours a day does she work? What kind of tools does she work with? 


is the cry from unnumbered American reformers. W 


stamped envelope and we will return your letter if unavailable. 


What of the Farmer's Wife ? 
2° D HE part actually played 
¥ by women in the agri- 
cultural development 
of the United States 
being practically un- 
known to science, is, 
of course, misrepresent- 
ed in the general mind. 

There is, among other 
illusions, the notion that American women 
do not work in the fields. I have seen 
my countrymen go red in the face with 
virtuous indignation when I have spoken 
approvingly of the comparative well-being 
which 1 have observed of women working 
in the fields of France: Yet I personally 
know a delicate, refined, educated Amer- 
ican woman, the wife of a successful, 
enterprising Iowa farmer, who works in 
the tield habitually, who toils under the 
hot sun until, overcome with fatigue, she 
will crawl under the shade of the wagon 
and sleep on the ground. Then, as soon 
as she is able to stir, she is up and toil- 
ing in the field again. How typical this 
woman is I cannot say. There are no 
facts or figures to inform one. The farm- 
er’s wife, like all American wives, goes 
down in the records of the nation as hav- 
ing no occupation. But I do know that 
she is starved mentally into the bargain. 

In this day of cheap books, cheap maga- 
zines, penny newspapers, what do you sup- 
pose constitutes the sole reading matter 
available to her?—seraps of old news- 
papers that come to the farmhouse 
wrapped. about bundles bought in the vil- 
lage store. Why is all this? 

The farmer wants to make money. He 
invests his profits in large and larger 
fields. The wife, not being known to count 
in his business affairs, has nothing to say. 
His success in farming shows good re- 
turns of the time and energy his wife 
has invested in helping him. But what of 
the woman—is nothing but a decent bury- 
ing properly coming to her? 

“Why doesn’t she stand up for her 
rights?” 

Very good. I know a farmer’s wife in 
Wisconsin who tried that. Every time 
the woman made the effort, the man threw 
plates at her. Finally the woman ap- 
plied for a divorce. I was present in the 
county court-room when the case was 
tried. After the woman had recited her 
wrongs to the judge the man took the 
witness chair, and said: ‘“ There’d never 
ha’ been no trouble if she’d just a-minded 
her business.” 

But a broader, more comprehensive 
vision of the actual situation of the Amer- 
ican farmer’s wife was recently accorded 
me in the State of Connecticut. I saw a 
beautifully laid out farm which a young 
college man had wonderfully equipped 
with every modern provision for inten- 
sive farming. He had every kind of ma- 
chinery imaginable, and all the labor nec- 
essary to his achievement. But to this 
farm the man was taking his wife, with 
a five-months-old baby, to do all the house- 
work. Servants could not be got to stay 
so far from town; but the wife had no 
choice—-no choice, that is, but Reno. So 
she was undertaking, unaided, to do the 
housework, care for the baby, and feed 
some of the farm employees. The man’s 
problem was mathematically stated ac- 
cording to known principles; the woman’s 
was simply—the impossible. Her labor is 
understood to be merely an accidental ex- 
tension of her womanly helpfulness. 

It has been conceded by practical re- 
formers that one of the greatest obsta- 
eles in the way of the back-to-the-land 
movement in this country is the Ameri- 
ean girl. She does not like the farm. 
What if it were the condition of the 
farmer’s wife that repels her? 

Listen to the pean in prose sounded by 
a twenty-five-year-old school-teacher who 
a year ago turned her back on life in the 


t does that mean 





metropclis of a Middle West State, went 
to North Dakota, and took up a claim: 

“T am a_ bona-fide, bacon-borrowing 
homesteader. I live in a sod shack con- 
taining a room, a kitchen, a closet, and a 
cellar, on the S.E. 4% of See. 00, Tnp. 00, 
R. 00. Sixteen feet from my front door, 
on the northeast quarter, live Mr. and 
Mrs. , middle-aged, jolly, nice people; 
twelve feet from them, on the northwest 
corner, lives a lone widow; a few rods 
from her, on the southwest quarter, is her 
married daughter. Our claims are _ |o- 
cated three miles from Blanksville, the 
county seat. One bank, one newspaper, 
three lawyers, one doctor, one blacksmith, 
one general store, one grocery, one lumber 
yard and hardware store, one livery sta- 
ble, one hotel, a post-office, court-house, 
school-house, town hall, and bleachers— 
before which we have bronco contests on 
the Fourth-of-July. 

“As for myself, I am a busy woman, 
and I am inflated with my importance. | 
edit the village paper; I keep books sev- 
eral days in the month for the lumber- 
hardware merchant. I am _ the official 
weather observer, and have thermometers 
and rain gauges and things; I praise the 
county on occasions in metropolitan 
journals, and then, when I get around to 
it, I keep house, and do the chores as a 
side line. That is, I did all these things 
until about three weeks ago when this 
little cold spell fell upon us. Now, 1 
and the coal hod have taken up exclusive 
quarters together in my roomy shack. For 
the next two months I shall camp with 
my feather bed by my hot stove, and try 
to write stories. 

“ The climate has been greatly maligned. 
The wind does not, by any means, blow 
all the time, or even half the time. We 
are having below-zero weather; nineteen 
degrees below has been our coldest day 
thus fer. But the air is dry, and it is 
not penetrating. The day before yester- 
day, with the mercury registering four 
below zero, I walked three miles to town, 
and was perfectly comfortable all the 
time. 

“Good land is selling for about $2,000 
per quarter section. They have raised 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat, flax, oats, bar- 
ley, and corn in the county the past year. 
The wheat has been from eighteen to 
thirty bushels to the acre. Our field yield- 
ed forty-one bushels. We captured the 
blue ribbon this fall for the best agri- 
cultural exhibit at the State fair over 
eighteen other States. The greatness of 
the county is my hobby—let others have 
votes for women if they will!” 

What do you think of that as indi- 
eating the American girl’s aptitude for 
rural life? There is nothing the matter 
with the girls, then, if men fail to get 
and keep them on the farm. What if all 
the trouble lay in the lot of the farmer’s 
wife! To solve the problem of the 
American abandoned farm, look for the 
woman. 

The Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington has discovered the farmer’s wife. 
Nay, more, it has discovered that the 
farmer’s wife figures in the money loss 
and money gains of the farm; that she 
figures in this as explicity and inevitably 
as the farmer’s horse—think of that! as 
the farmer himself—think of that, too! 

Farmer’s Bulletin 409, entitled, “ School 
Lessons in Corn,” instructs teachers ‘to 
take children into the field and have them 
make observations there; have them an- 
swer, among other questions, these: 

“What percentage of a perfect ‘stand’ 
is there in the field, taking three stalks 
to the hill as a base? Why is it not 
higher? What percentage of a farmer’s 
time is lost in plowing, harrowing, 
planting, cultivating, cutting, and husk- 
ing such a field? What percentage of. his 
horse’s time is lost? What percentage of 
the time of his women folk is lost in 





cooking for the farmer while he works in 
the field? 

Eureka! The American Agricultural 
Department actually officially admits the 
fact that the business of farming should be 
made to succeed in this country, not only 
for the farm’s sake and the farmer’s sake, 
but also because the man owes success to 
his wife. His failure in the field wastes her 
value, Frora McDonatp THOMPSON. 


Her Daily Routine 

THE most annoying part of farm life 
to me was cooking for the hired hands. | 
received no pay for my efforts, and also 
was compelled to see the fruit, eggs, poul- 
try, ete., which L might have sold for 
cash, slip down thejr throats. The farmer, 
too, generally chats with the men in the 
cool yard after sunset instead of spending 
his spare time with his wife, and helping 
her shut up the chickens. 

This problem was solved by providing 
a good cottage with cistern pump, well 
fenced garden, hen-house, ete., where live 
a man, his wife, and sixteen-year-old boy. 
The wife milks our one cow, and churns 
for part of milk and butter. She helps 
me in threshing-time and when requested. 

With this free boarding eliminated, I 


“have left, besides ordinary housekeeping 


for my husband and myself, only the 
chicken raising and garden work. 

My husband helps in the garden, and, 
on those rare occasions when I remain 
away until dusk, feeds and shuts up the 
young chicks. 

Most of the money spent on the table 
as well as on me personally, comes from 
the sale of eggs and poultry, as I prefer 
that kind of work to dairying. At some 
seasons it is not sufficient for both pur- 
poses and has to be supplemented from 
the family bank account. I have no chil- 
dren, but the average among the neigh- 
bors is three. 

I hire my washing done, taking it to 
the village, two and one-half miles dis- 
tant. My kitchen conveniences consist of 
a gasoline stove, and cistern pump in a 
sink in the pantry. 

Besides my housework and care of 
chickens and garden, I often assist my 
husband in the care of stock. 

He helps me in my house-cleaning, 
whenever requested, and in winter car- 
ries all coal and tends fires. I have a 
sewing machine, and make most of my own 
clothes and my husband’s work shirts. 

There is a good horse and buggy al- 
ways ready for my use, though I do not 
visit my neighbors often. They are busy 
and so am I. In the village I frequent the 
library, and bring home reading material, 
which forms one of our chief recreations. 

We live on a farm because each of us 
inherited land which we exchanged for the 
farm home we now occupy. N. 8. 

New Harmony, INpDIANA 


Might Be An Ideal Life 

WE farmers’ wives in this community, 
twenty-five miles from any town or rail- 
road, go to town once or twice a year to 
do our little trading. The land is the 
best in the county, we make good crops, 
run a gin and stock ranch. The men have 
modern machinery for all of their work. 
We women do not have any modern conven- 
iences. We use common rub boards with 
hard water and home-made soap, use a 
small wood stove, cook three hot meals a 
day for ten or twelve, sweep, scour six 
rooms, cook, sew, clean yard, milk, feed 
cows, gather vegetables, care for the fowls 
and several small children. No church 
within six miles, no school, mail once a 
week, only the work teams to use occa- 
sionally on Sundays for a drive orto visit 


-our few neighbors living miles apart. 


When living in town I observed women 
with various occupations, and I have con- 
cluded that the farmer’s wife leads the 
hardest life and is least appreciated. Our 


What kind of living does she have as a reward for her labor? ‘* Back to the land!” 
to women? Not until the farmer's wife has told us her story can any one know that farming really pays. Write us your experience. Send us a self-addressed 
Address, The Farmer’s Wife Department, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


homes need system and labor-saving ma- 
chinery. With casseroles and fireless cook- 
ers we could save much time. 

We country women, with all our trials, 
love the life, the quiet, the pure fresh air, 
birds, flowers, and to see and feel things 
growing, and we hope that our work may 
be arranged so that we will have more 
time to enjoy these things. Then our life 
will be ideal. E. R. C. 

TENNESSEE, Cotony, TEXAS. 





One Farmer's Wife 

Tue following answers ‘to your ques- 
tions are not only my own facts but those 
of nearly every laboring farmer’s wife in 
this section. There is but one limit to 
the number of occupations and time spent 
at them, and that is a twenty-four-hour 
day. The kind of oceupations is not so 
restricted, for that depends entirely upon 
health, strength, and ability. Every one 
is familiar with the common duties of a 
farmer’s wife, such as housework, milk- 
ing, churning, etc., but add to these the 
gardening, which seems to always fall 
to the women or children, the caring for 
sick lambs, calves, colts, and chickens, 
mending garden fences and chicken coops 
—really, the list is overwhelming. 

From my own experience and observa- 
tion, a woman receives no help from the 
men of the household nor. from the one 
laboring hand except the occasional plow- 
ing of the garden. 

If farm machinery never wore out and 
no improvements were made each year, 
then we might strive for simple labor- 
saving devices in the home, or, perhaps, 
a means of obtaining water without break- 
ing one’s back. This means that in thé 
households I have entered there are no 
commercial labor-saving machines, merely 
a few step savers which we invent to 
meet. our needs. 

Laundry tubs and water running into 
them are things I have seen pictured, but 
the realization of the picture is un- 
dreamed. A bench close to the cistern 
represents our laundry-room at all times 
except in cold weather when it is moved to 
the kitchen. And, after all, nearly every- 
thing takes place in the kitchen. If | 
had to keep a sitting-room clean things 
of more importance would be neglected. 
Then, too, fuel is too expensive an item 
to uselessly heat. several rooms when the 
kitchen stove can do double duty. Our 
fuel is wood, and many times I have used 
a saw to furnish my week’s supply. 

The question of the wife’s money allow- 
ance makes me wonder how it could be 
possible for a farmer’s wife to receive an 
allowance. Money is always a very un 
certain quantity. One year, crops fail, 
next, scale appears, stock is to be bought 

A white waist, a suit, a hat, a bit of 
calico, a few scraps of stout muslin, 
ninus lace, and I am garbed for a decade. 
The only real money I ever see is, when 
sometimes of a “ first Monday” I jour- 
ney to town carrying a few dozen eggs, 
bag of geese feathers, or a chicken to sell. 

The pikes in our section are good, mak- 
ing chureh-going easy, provided some- 
thing does not happen to the new calf or 
colt. The children are obliged to walk 
one mile to school, which is one room, 
one class, oné teacher. 

Visiting our people on Sundays and 
few good magazines represent all there is 
to keep us in touch with the world. 

Our larder is full, the cellar overflow- 
ing, and the smoke-house always has 
hams, bacons, and sausages in it. This is 
the reason we live on a farm. The effect 
is a tendency to fall behind and grow 
rusty. Sunsets, no matter how beautiful, 
are not an exquisite something with which 
to hold communion. They simply por 
tend the next day’s weather which must 
be sensed in a few seconds, and the work 
planned accordingly. A. M. C. 

CotumBIA, TENNESSEE. 
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HOW I MADE A PERGOLA 


BY ELIZABETH TYREE 


METCALFE 
































S there an eyesore on 
your place in_ the 
country? Then set to 
work and beautify it. 
Let the other things 


go—the eyesore must 
be removed first. IL 


lost an entire summer 
listening to my crit- 
ica! friends who told me that it was im- 
po-sible. Mine consisted of a tumble- 
de vn cow-shed that ran the entire length 
of the barnyard, a distance of a hundred 
an! twenty-five feet. 

his yard had been the dumping-ground 
for ashes, tin cans, and such débris for 


. 


feet wide and two and a half feet deep, 
filling it with alternate layers of good 
soil and well-rotted cow manure. I 
planted in this trench clumps of German 
and Spanish iris, flax, hardy larkspur, 
and here and there a hardy hydrangea, 
dotting in, where I could find 
gladiolus bulbs, so that I should 
color late in the season. 

The first of June found my border 
thriving, the iris in bloom, the trees in 
full leaf and growing, and the lawn a 
perfect success. Yet there was something 
lacking; the south side of the lawn was 
bare. It was bounded and supported by 
The wall, fifteen feet high, 


spa ce, 
have 


a stone wall. 




















THE PERGOLA WHEN FINISHED 


years; not a blade of grass could strug- 
gle to life; the ground slanted and heaved 
in ruts, and any good soil, if any ever 
had existed, had been washed away. 
There were also a pig-pen and a chicken- 
ruins. All of this unsightly 
prospect blocked the way to a _ very 
lovely old orchard beyond. 

Karly in the spring I employed two 


house in 


young Italian laborers, and we set to 
work, for I found that the only way to 
get work done properly was to be on 


hand myself. I soon learned to give a 
helping hand, for my enthusiasm and 
strength grew daily. The Italians were 


cheery companions, and liked my being 
If I left them even for an hour 
they were sure to do something wrong; 
when I scolded them they only 
laughed and said, “ Signora no bossa da 

It took only a week to remove the 
uildings, take away the ashes and 
It was 


around, 
and 


job. 
old 


cans. and level the entire yard. 

then plowed and much good soil and 
mi more well-rotted manure was 
hauled, harrowed in, and all leveled 
ones more, This made a good rich soil 
to ‘he depth of at least ten inches. I 
thes purchased two bushels of lawn-grass 
secl. and sowed this myself. I sowed 
it so heavily that my neighbor said it 


is as thick as the hair on a dog’s 
I This was just what I wanted. It 
weld choke out the weeds before they 
] a chanee to grow. 

iter gently raking in the seed, it was 
thn thoroughly rolled. The ground was 
vey moist, for I did this the first of 
A;ril, and in two weeks my eyes feast- 
ec on the loveliest green carpet that ever 
#! cted April showers. While the grass 
“os growing I proceeded to plant on the 
north side of the yard a row of trees 
to sereen the barns, which had already 
received a fresh coat of dark green paint. 

| should have explained that previous 
to digging and leveling the lawn, now no 
longer barnyard, I marked out a road 
just in front of the barns. This road, 
fifteen feet wide, was outlined by the 
barns on one side and trees on the other. 
I purchased trees that grew fast, pyram- 
ilal maples and London plane. The 
latter is almost identical with the Amer- 
can syeamore, only it does not peel its 
bark, and is very hardy. As I wanted 
the trees to sereen the barn, I planted 
them quite closely, only ten feet apart. 
Between the trees I dug a trench, three 


’ 
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faced the garden below. Up this wall 
clambered vines, honeysuckle, and ampi- 
lopsis. Should they not climb farther and 
find a resting-place? 

Yes. For their sake I would under- 
take a pergola; not a spindley wooden 


thing, but a magnificent one of stone 
columns, massive and powerful, one that 
would endure through the ages. My 
neighbors should say: “ Look, that is a 
woman’s work; is it not good?” But 


they did not say that. They only scoffed, 
and told my husband what it would cost 
him in the end; but he had seen the barn- 
yard become a thing 





foundation block, adjusted it to a perfect 
level and also level with the surface of 
the ground. It is necessary to secure 
the frame firmly in position by packing 
sand or stones around the outside of the 
frame. I placed in the center of this 
frame a piece of two-inch iron pipe two 
feet long. I pushed it well into the ex- 
cavation, and secured it by placing the 
stones around it, leaving it to project 
above the surface of the block about 
fourteen inches. We then poured in the 
concrete mixture and leveled it properly. 
This is absolutely necessary in order that 
the column shail stand perfectly straight. 

The next morning the concrete founda- 
tion had set. It was necessary to leave 
the frame around the block and place the 
form fer the column so that the block 
projects equally on all sides. We used an 
eighteen-inch spirit level to adjust the 
form, and were careful that it was per- 
fectly straight. Of course this form is 
made in two upright halves. It was held 
together by means of cleats screwed into 
the boards that supported the form. 
After the form was in position on its 
block we secured it by means of boards, 
as the photograph shows. As the con- 
crete was poured in at the top of the form 
it was necessary to use a six-foot step- 
ladder, and the concrete was tamped thor- 


oughly every three  bucketfuls. For 
tamping I used a rake handle with a 


small block of wood nailed to the end. 
When the form was filled to the height 
of the iron pipe which was left projecting 
from the foundation, I placed in the cen- 
ter of the form a piece of old eight-inch 
stove pipe, five feet long. This means 
a great saving in cement, as well as mak- 
ing an air-chamber which, as all con- 
crete experts will tell you, is a wise 
thing to do. 
While my assistant carried the cement 
I tamped, and after every third bucket- 
ful of cement we dropped in, one at a 
time, a bucketful of stone the size of a 
man’s fist or smaller. I also filled the 
stove pipe with stone, which secured it in 
position. I covered the stove pipe with 
an empty tin lard-pail, and left it to be- 
come a part of the column. When the 
form was quite full I let it stand fifteen 
minutes. It settled an inch or two after 
the final tamping, so 





of beauty, and he be- 
lieved in me, and let 
me work, although he 
confided to me that 
he had hoped that we 
might be able to get 
through life without 
a pergola. I prom- 
ised to be my own ar- 
chitect and engineer. 
I only wanted the 
assistance of one la- 
borer to mix the ce- 
ment and pour it in 
the forms. 

One of the Italians 
proved to be excep- 
tionally good at this. 
We had a gravel and 
sand pit on the place. 
I hired a team to 
haul from it for two 
days. While the Ital- 
ian screened the 
sand, I laid out my 
walk, eight feet wide, 
and marked places 











it was necessary to 
add more concrete. 
Finally it was leveled 
with a trowel, and 
left to stand over- 
night, which is all 
the time required for 
the cement to set. 
The next morning I 
removed the screws 
from the _ cleats, 
knocked down the 
boards that held the 
form in_ position, 
tapped it gently top 
and bottom, and 
sprang the form. 

Just one day was 
required to make such 
a column. Four 
hours to pour in the 
mixture, and four 
hours to excavate and 
make the foundation, 
which was done the 
latter half of the day. 
The conerete mixture 








for eleven columns on 
either side at inter- 
vals of ten feet. In 
the mean time a country carpenter was 
making a hollow form seven feet high 
and eighteen inches in diameter. 
frames (it is better to have two) for the 
concrete blocks. I used six-inch boards, 
and made the frames twenty-four inches 
square. We also made a mixing-board 
for the concrete five feet square. 

The next step was to dig a foundation 
for the first column. We made an exca- 
vation three feet square and two and a 
half feet deep. This was filled with stones 
to within six inches of the top. I then 
placed on the stones the form for the 





MAKING A POST 


I made . 


was made of one part 
Portland cement, 
three parts coarse 
sand, and four parts gravel. For the 
foundation and capital blocks I used a 
finer mixture: one part cement, two sand, 
and three of gravel. The frames for the 
capital blocks measured twenty-two inches 
square and four and a half inches thick. 
The whole secret of good concrete consists 
in mixing the sand and cement very thor- 
oughly before the water is added, and 
again very thoroughly afterward. Last 


of all the gravel should be put in, and the 
whole mass mixed very thoroughly again. 
The columns, timber, and labor cost two 
hundred dollars. 
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a “Seliee- 


If you are one of the “Sleepless 
Squad,” suppose you avoid all other 
beverages and take a cup of hot well- 
made 


POSTUM 


on going to bed. 


It has lulled the tired nerves to 
peaceful sleep in many, many cases. 


Perhaps it may solve your prob- 
lem. 

Remember there are no drugs of 
any kind in POSTUM. It is 
simply a hot liquid food made of 
grain. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” 


in packages. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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WHEN you have once used this pure 
and wholesome antiseptic toilet soa 
with yourbath and shampoo, you will 
enjoy the double delight and assur- 
ance of perfect cleanliness and refresh- 
ment, with protection from infections, 
to which all are more or less exposed. 
THEN you will enjoy using Lifebuoy for all 
foilet purposes, at home or when traveling. 
kts use is fatal to disease germs. 


5c. at All Druggists 
and Grocers 


It not at your dealer's, 
send Sc. (stamps of coin) 
for full size cake to 


BROS. CO. 
Dept. 
i Mass. 
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Summer Pleasures 
are enjoyed by thousands of women who are im- 
mune from complexion worries. They are the 
users of LABLACHE and are recognized by faces 
free from wrinkles—that are never shiny or disfig- 
ured by exposure to the elements, anda skin always 
smooth and velvety. It is cooling, 
if refreshing, pure and 

Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, SOc. a box of drug- 
gists or by mail. Send 10 
cents for a sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO., 


Dept. I, 125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 





‘ ; H ” 
Home-Making,theNew Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. booklet—it's FREE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 609 W. 2th St.. Chicage, Ii, 
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Dry Concentra Soap 
Powder. Use Half (or 
SS) as much as of the 
powder you are now using. 

Makes Dirt 


Step Lively 


2 LAKED 
FLUFFED 
WATERED 


U se 
a Little 
Gumption 


\On.! 


By. Chemical Ana ysis. 
By the Soft Soap Test 


and ‘in practical use you'll 


find PEARLINE 


SBEST & TEST 


IN HARD WATER SECTIONS 
~“Fhose. who do not—will not use 
PEARLINE will find SOPADE 
the greatest known Water Softener. 
If your grocer does not keep 
SOPADE send your name and ad- 
dress to 
JAMES PYLE 
New York City — Works 


SONS 
Edgewater, N. J 
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S is always the case as the season 
i sdeinans models for gowns grow 

more and more attractive. The orig- 
inal ideas, fascinating though they were, 
have now been improved upon and 
worked out to advantage. Espe- 
cially is this true of all the 
pongee, tussor, and silk cos- 
tumes which earlier in 
the season were so often 
too eccentric to please 
the conservative taste, 
but which now are 
most desirable and 
very smart. 

There are few ma- 
terials more suitable 
to midsummer than 
pongee and _ tussor. 
Pongee is by far. the 
cooler, and it is made 
up either in one-piece 
gowns or in coat-and-skirt 
combinations. It is rather 
curious to notice that there is 
already quite a change in 
style in many of the new skirts. 
Side-pleats and box-pleats both 
are appearing, while the skirt, 
which is full or gathered around the hips, 
is evidently destined to return to favor, 
as it is made up in some of the very 
smartest of the voile, net, and chiffon 
gowns that are turned out. 

A charming costume of pongee is made 
with narrow pleated side panels but with 
straight front panel. A_ three - quarter- 
length coat with a cutaway front and 
high waist line is another new departure. 
The trimmings of satin give a note of 
color in strong relief that is extremely ef- 





Tan. 
PONGEE SUIT WITH PLEATED SIDE PANELS 


fective. This model, while made up in 
pongee, will be as effective, if not more so, 
in serge or cloth, and is liable to be popu- 
lar next winter. : 
The kimono cape is to be noticed among 
the latest fashions, and a most attractive 
fashion it is, giving the daintiest of finish 
to the one-piece gown of linen or pongee. 
These two materials are for the moment 
the most desirable, but just as in the 
other model this can serve for next win- 
ter in cloth or velvet or in velvet with 
fur. It is smart, it is novel, and most be- 
coming, and surely there is nothing more 





that could be desired. It is very charming 




















BLOUSE OF TUCKED MARQUISETTE 


made up in cerise tussor with facings of a 
darker satin and with pipings of the sat- 
in, and it affords an excellent opportunity 
for good color combmations or contrasts. 

This is a season when all kinds of wash 
materials are fashionable, and there are 
any number of new designs and new tex- 
tures, all of which are _ attractive, 
and which are to be had in many 
different shades. Cotton crépe is a fabric 
that now has attained a degree of per- 
fection that was never expected of it, and 
it is becoming and inexpensive, and sin- 
gularly well adapted to the present styles. 
Smocking is decidedly popular on cotton 
crépe, while braiding and lace are also 
effective. In fact, almost any kind ,of 
trimming looks well on it, while a very 
attractive gown may be made of the fab- 
ric without any trimming at all except- 
ing in the yoke and the lace undersleeves. 
All the colors.on the painter’s palette are 














FRENCH COTTON CREPE WITH SMOCKING 


to be found in cotton crépe, and the colors 
are more delicate than a few years ago 
when this material appeared. 


Marquisette and cotton voile are 
tremendously popular that it is h 
for manufacturers to supply the 
mand for these weaves. 

They may be used for separ 
waists or for an entire gown. 
colors are exquisite, and 
material itself is cool ; 
light. It is used 

very much the same s 
of gown and waist 
is chiffon. A cha 

ing model is of « 


with batiste embr: 


shade, and a curi 
idea is to have 
lower part of 
waist of still anot 
material — chiffon 
mull. This éeru 
light cream color is n 
charming for sum 
For some unknown re: 
it looks cooler even { 
white, and with a little touc! 
color on the pastel order is 
coming to almost every one. 


a skirt to match or worn with a coat-: 
skirt costume. 

In all the large department shops, 
many of the smaller ones, there i: 
very remarkable showing this year 


marquisette combi: 


ery of the sa 





a waist as this is equally attractive \ it 





ready-made separate waists at surprising 


ly low prices. 
majority of them is that they are 
lined and not always a good shape, 
such defects can easily be remedied |) 
well-fitting underwaist. This may |v 


The great objection to | 


India silk or of lace or net—prefera!) 





CAPE SUIT OF CERISE TUSSOR WITH SA‘: 


lace, for the all-over lace is strong eno 


to hold the figure, and it is rather 


effective than plain silk. Some of t! 


waists are made with linings, and req" 


only a wide belt to hold them in pl: 
This belt tape should really be added 
all thin blouses. 


It must be snug 4 


well fastened at the back, and then |’ 


waist itself will stay down in place, ©! 


will have an infinitely better air to 


In fact, with this belt tape and a shap!' 


in at the side seams a waist that has « 


only two or three dollars may be gt 


smart and attractive as one that « 
twenty-five. 


1\ 
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TRAVELING CLOTHES 






































RAVELING costumes for both boat 
and train for hot weather are so 
cleverly planned nowadays, with an 
eve to the practical and the beautiful 
combined, that it is actually possible to 
arrive at one’s journey’s end after an ex- 
hau-tive day of heat and dust looking as 
sma:t as though just attired for 
a morning constitutional or hour 
of shopping. 
Fashion has decided in 
favor of dark colors for 
actus! wear in the train, 
althocugh for short 
trips in and out of 
town lighter shades 
are permissible. With 
a dark eloth = skirt- 
and-coat costume, for 


exaniple, a waist of 
corrsponding hue 
but of the coolest 
material procurable 


will be even more com- 
fortable than a white 
shirtwaist, and will ap- 
pear infinitely more trim 
and attractive both at the 
commencement and at the 
end of the day. 

The white shirtwaist question 
has really never been definitely settled, 
for some women contend that it is much 
better to wear a waist that can be laun- 
dered. Others contend that the difficulties 
of having the waist laundered at the end 
of the journey count against it. An ad- 
justable yoke or guimpe that can be laun- 
dered without any difficulty is most sen- 
sible of all, and these yokes can be made 
to fit to perfection, and so arranged that 
they may be attached to the waist with 





BLUE SERGE SUIT WITH STRIPED SILK 


patent clasps. The present hideous fad, 
that cannot be dignified by the name of 
“fashion,” of wearing a low-cut waist on 
all occasions, is not to be contemplated 
for a traveling costume. A collarless 
waist is not unbecoming to a young girl 
with a good throat, but a low-cut neck is 
positively inappropriate, and generally 
most unbecoming for anything but a more 
or less elaborate style of waist. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to 
the waists that are to be worn with the 
tailor gowns. The extremely plain lingerie 
Waists with the jabot or the cotton voile 
Waist the color of the gown itself are 
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~~ 
THE CORRECT LOOSE VEIL OF FIGURED LACE 


equally pretty, but when worn with serge, 
for instance, care should be taken that 
the design of the waist is not too elabo- 
rate. 

Small hats with tailor-made costumes 
are far smarter this year than are the 
large ones. Many of the shapes are too 
eccentric to be generally recommended, 
but almost all are practical in being made 
of rough straw trimmed with stiff bows 
or wings that will stand exposure to wind 
and weather. 

For early autumn unquestionably the 
smartest hats will be considerably smaller 
than any that have made their appearance 
for some time past, but for the country, 
of course, wide-brimmed hats remain most 
in favor while the warm weather lasts. 

With the ever-fashionable white suit 





BLACK CHEVIOT; CHECKED BLACK AND WHITE 


the smartest hat is all white, quite small 
and round, with feathers or ribbon placed 
high directly in the back or a little to one 
















side, nearer the back than the front, how- 
ever. White coq feathers are once again 
in vogue, and, in fact, coq feath- 
ers are much in evidence. 

Heavy pongee and tussor are 
much used for summer traveling 
gowns. They are most practical, 
for there are few materials so 
comfortable to wear in _ hot 
weather. If a long journey 
is taken it is necessary, 
though, to be provided 
with a coat or wrap of 
heavier weight. 

Motoring has made 
an immense amount 
of difference as_re- 
gards the traveling 
gown, so much more 
attention is paid to 
the long all-envelop- 
ing so-called auto 

{ coat, under which it 
is possible to wear 
the most elaborate of 
gowns. Even for a long 
journey in a railway train 
it is possible to wear quite 
an elaborate gown if the long mo- 
tor coat is at hand, for there is 
no danger of the gown being injured 
by dirt or dust. These new long coats are 
very smart and becoming, and do not in 
the least resemble the shapeless 
ones that were worn when motors first 
came into use, and when women did not 
care how they looked so long as their 
gowns were protected. 

Three traveling suits are illustrated 
here. The first is of blue serge with trim- 
mings of striped blue, white, and green 
silk, and motifs of blue and white braid. 


loose, 





DULL BLUE OR GREEN LINEN BRAIDED 


The back of the skirt is made with the 
right side lapping a little over the left 
beyond the center of the back. It is 
stitched a quarter-inch from the edge. 
The jacket has an unusual back. The 
whole back form laps over the lower, or 
skirt, piece. At the sides, from the under- 
arm seam half-way to the center the lap 
comes above the normal waist line; the 
center part comes lower in a broad square 
tab fastened by three small buttons at 
each corner. 

The skirt of the second is finished at 
the back with a panel which is an exten- 
sion of the band around the foot. 



























































































































































































































































one con- 
fection that 
offers unalloyed 
sweetness without 
cloying the appetite 
—offering the fragile 
goodness so desirable 
in an after-dinner 


tidbit. 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 


are appropriate at all 
times and on all oc- 
casions. They are 
enjoyed by the little 


ones as well as 














































grown-ups. 







in ten,.cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 























Ready To Go 


The great out-of-doors invites you— pleasure: of golf, 
tennis, mot . outing at lake or seas:de—-freedom— 
merriment — ‘the da: Then the evening joys— 
music and dancing ee be 

— inviting. eeLEAYA = 

ning will keep your skin 

for every occasion. 


CREME ELCAYA 
Cools, soothes, pretects it from the bet Sena 
sun, ea and dust—keepe it delightfully refreshed 
and clean. ELCAYA is a most effective “Dressing 
Cream,” convenic ‘t for any occasion—i 
enters the skin, makes your complexion raw 
luring; you look cool, feel feel renewed. YA 
ig the well-groomed woman's ne 
SAMPLES FREE-By Sending Dealer's Name 
All Dealers, Nation-Wide, Sell ELCAYA 
James C. Crane, Sole Agent, 
108 P Fulton St. New York 


“Mum” 


is a comfort all the year ’round; but a 
necessity in hot weather. Nobody “ feels 
right” with the personal odor which can 
be avoided by making “‘ Mum” a regular 
part of the morning toilet. “Mum” 





takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


“It keeps the body sweet from “bath to 


bath " 

Applied in a moment. Very little is 
needed. Cannot injure skin or clothes 
—does not interfere with the most elusive 
perfume. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t ‘‘ Mum”, send us his name and 
25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


“MUM’’MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadeiphia 


MENNEN’ 


Borated Talcum 
“FOR MINE” 

















For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 
Relieves all Skin Irritations 





Sample Box for 4c stamp 








GERHARD MENNEN CO, 


Newark, N. J. Trade-Mark 


FLY-RODS & FLY-TACKLE 
ee Fengeiyas 
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ful is the dainty lingerie gown of 
some sheer material, either 
a fine muslin or a_ French 
batiste, lace trimmed, and 
worn over a colored slip. 
No young girl’s wardrobe is 
quite complete without 
a frock of this sort, 
preferably one which 
wil! launder well, and 
will withstand any 
number of pressings 
.3 occasion demands. 
Marquisette and 
voile gowns, while not 
quite so popular nor 
so practical as the 
washable frocks, still 
have the advantage of 
novelty this season, 
and are being worn at 
many smart func- 
tions. These marqui- 
sette gowns are hand- 
somely trimmed with 
motifs of hand embroid- 
ery, and dre more suitable 
for a formal occasion than 
a washable lingerie frock, 
however elaborate. 
What could be daintier than 
a gown of plain white marquisette, 
the bodice cut in simple peasant 
style and hand embroidered about the 
square-cut neck, and elbow sleeves? The 
fashionable new shade of Helen pink is 
used, and the raised waist-line is finished 


Fi ta is the a girlish and youth- 
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with a crushed girdle of 
soft messaline in the 


same shade. The skirt 
is laid in one-half-inch 
tucks all around, and 
finished above the four- 
inch hem with a band of 
hand embroidery. 

Gowns of sheer French 
muslin are trimmed with 
two-inch bands of fine 
muslin embroidery, edged 
on each side with three- 
inch bands of Valen- 
ciennes edging. This 
edging and embroidery, 
used as a wide band of 
trimming, forms a yoke 
effect across the top of 
the peasant bodice and 
sleeves, and these bands 
stitched together form 
the entire twenty-inch 
flounce on the lower edge 
of the skirt. 

The “ slip-on” dress, a 
gown of white serge, su- 
rah silk, or marquisette, 
is one of the decided nov- 
elties of the summer sea- 
son. It slips on over 
the head, and doesn’t 
have to be hooked or 
buttoned. One of the 
prettiest of these frocks 
is made of plain white 
surah silk, trimmed with 
white silk striped at one- 
inch intervals with navy 
blue and green alternat- 
ing. This striped mate- 
rial forms the yoke ap- 
plied beneath the low- 
eut round neck. This 
yoke opens about three 
inches in front, and is 
laced with a blue cord. 
A fine net yoke, gathered 
on a cord, fills in the 
low-cut neck. 

Both bodice and skirt 
are cut in one piece, the 
fullness being adjusted 
by a draw-string at the 
waist-line. A belt of the 
material is worn over 
this shirring. A twenty- 
inch flounce of the 
striped material finishes 
the bottom of the skirt. 
This model should prove 


sity, or to the athletic girl 


could readily obtain all the 
essary freedom at the w 


An outing wais 
unusual originality 
extremely good 


of this page. 

model is particu 
good in linen, p 
or wash silk of a 
quality. Yoke 


in one. The 
half of the yoke 
over on to the k 


with four butto: 
the material. 


in the front of 
f waist, and at the 
time forms a most wu! 
closing. The round ¢ 
and cuffs are of the 
material. These cuffs a: 
most original feature, 


on to the sleeve. 
A gown of sheer white mull over 


charmeuse and one of striped marqui 


are illustrated below. 
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ed 


a great boon to the summer traveler, 
whom hurried dressing is often a ne 


when playing golf or te 


line by the adjustmeni 
cord beneath the belt 


is illustrated at the « 


elbow sleeves are 


front, and is fast 


prevents any ga; 


much as they may be worn down 
may be unfast-ncd and buttoned 
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WHITE SILK WITH DARK BLUE STRIPE 
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LATE SUMMER FROCKS 






































ELL-DRESSED women of to-day 
W ccnsiaer it most essential that 
gowns designed for midsummer 
wear shall appear and actually be 
as coo! and dainty. as possible. 
Whether they are to spend 
these varm days quietly in 
some country nook or at 
some fashionable coast 
or lake resort, women feel 
that their wardrobe 
jis quite incomplete 
without a frock or 
two of sheer material. 
As the almost unbear- 
ably hot summer days 
arrive, there comes 
the desire for sim- 
plicity, and there is 
no more comfortable 
way of getting it 
than by donning a 
collarless one - piece 
gown of some trans- 
parent, daintily colored 
or all-white fabric. 
This may be lace trimmed, 
and perhaps finished with 
a touch of hand embroidery. 
Marquisette in plain white 
and dainty colorings is one 
of the most popular fabrics of the 
summer season for gowns of this 
nature. Voiles, figured in dainty foulard 
patterns, dots, plaids, and fine checks, 
are also extensively used for gowns of 
a semi-dressy nature suitable for morning 
wear or for informal afternoon functions. 





BLUE SURAH WITH BLUE AND WHITE FOULARD 


BLOUSE OF WHITE SABLETTE 


Besides the voile 
and marquisette 
weaves there is an 
ever-increasing use of 
fabrics that launder 
well for these simple 
one - piece dresses. 
Bordered organdies, 
figured dimities, and 
dainty, sheer French 
batiste combined with 
filet or Valenciennes 
laces and embroidered 
bandings are used 
most effectively. 

A gown of foulard 
or messaline in one of 
the popular black 
and white or blue 
and white combina- 
tions is almost a ne- 
cessity for some occa- 
sions, when a white 
gown seems rather 
conspicuous and the 
weather is too warm 
for a tailored suit. 
Navy-blue or black 
messaline with hair- 
line stripes at one- 
inch intervals is one 
of the most satisfac- 
tory fabrics of the sea- 
son for a gown of this 
kind. It can be effec- 
tively combined with 
plain blue or black 
silk, used for flounces, 
and applied yokes, the 
dress requiring very 
little other trimming 
except, perhaps, a 
touch of cerise or 
king’s blue introduced 
in the tie or a little 
hand embroidery. 
Polka - dotted foulard 
is also considered one 
of the most popular 
fabrics of the year. 
The large half-inch 
and one-inch colored 
dot placed at wide in- 
tervals on a plain 
ground is an excellent 
style. Very often 
these dotted foulards 
have a wide border of 
a plain material, 
which forms a smart 
finish for the tunic 
skirt, and is often 





me 
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used for the left half of a draped surplice 


waist or is seen across the shoulders and 
the tops of the sleeves of a peasant bod- 
ice. Where the border is absent, 
the dotted material may be com- 
bined with plain messaline. 
Much originality and in- 
genuity may be exercised 
in planning these summer 
frocks of wash fabric or 


silk, if one or two | 


salient rules for the 
cut of the garment 


be very carefully 
followed. A gown de- | 


signed along perfect- 
ly correct’ lines is 
made collarless, with 
V or square shaped 
neck, peasant bodice, 


elbow sleeves, and | 


high Empire waist- 


line, finished either | 


with a narrow cord- 

ing of the material or 

a narrow draped girdle. 

The skirt may be laid in 

one-half-inch tucks all 

around, finished at the lower 

edge with a plain fifteen or 

« twenty inch flounce, or it 

may be made with a wide panel 

in both front and back and cir- 
cular side portions. 

Variety of design is obtained by the 
addition of applied yokes of contrasting 
material cut in many original shapes, 
the same material trimming the sleeves. 
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GREEN, WHITE, AND BLUE PLAID ORGANDIE 
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The Pacunefie Dress Form 


is your pneumatic self. It is the only invention 
that will produce an exact duplicate of your 
ure. 
It will stand for any member of your family. It can be 
transformed from a stout figure to a slight figure by simply 
substituting the proper lining. (See bottom picture.) 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


will stand for the dressmaker in your place while you fill 
more agreeable engagements. When not in use, you can 
deflate and pack it away in box hase 

Every month we publish some very important information 
about «dressmaking and The Pneumatic Dress Form in a 
Fashion Book called “‘M#A;at to Wear and How to Make 
dt.’ Itis free to you. Write at once for Fashion Book F 34, 


Pneu Form Company, 


557 Fifth Avenue, 
Near 46th St. (Telephone 1620 Bryant) New York. 


Por sale enly at above address 








g Desc tee tinge 
THE 
UNKNOWN 
LADY 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


“Mr. Forman’s book ranks very 
high,”’ says the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“A remarkably interesting novel,” 
says the New York Herald. 

“The plot is capital—a new note 
in fiction,” says the Philadelphia 
Press. 

“*The Unknown Lady ”’ is a book 
to be reckoned with and recom- 
mended,”’ is the verdict of the New 
York World. 

With Frontispiece 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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are made scam- 
less,ofpure wool 
or camel's hair, 
inany widthupto 
RUGS 16 FEET 
and in any length, color or combi- 
naon of clare 65 shades 
—en to match. 
Fe apd me 
eeer ess Thread & Throm Work Shop 











HARPER’S BAZAR 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS 





I Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by snail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THIS NUMBER 


Strp-on Dress, No. 549, Price, 
35 cents; Corset Cover, No. 131, 
Price, 15 cents; Drawers, No. 132, 
Price, 15 cents; Nicutcown, No. 
133, Price, 15 cents; NIGHTGOWN, 
No. 134, Price, 15 cents; SLip-on 
BuouseE, No. 331, Price, 15 cents. 


IN THE JULY NUMBER 
Kimono Waist, No. 310, Price, 
15 cents; SuMMER Bouse, No. 330, 
Price, 15 cents; GirL’s ONE-PIECE 
Frock, No. 668, Price, 15 cents; 
SMALL GirRu’s Frock, No. 669, Price, 
15 cents. 





Embroidery Designs 


IN THIS NUMBER 


Corset Cover, No. 507, Price, 25 
cents; Drawers, No. 508, Price, 25 
cents; NicgHtcown, No. 509, Price, 
35 cents; CorsET COVER, No. 510, 
Price, 25 cents; Drawers, No. 511, 
Price, 25 cents; Nicurcown, No. 
512, Price, 35 cents. 


A full alphabet of each of the 
above styles, on one sheet. Trans- 
ferred by rubbing only. Sizes, 13%, 3 


inches, and 4 inchin height. Price, 
15 cents per sheet. 





The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cents in 
stamps. 


(> The regular Pattern Catalogue 
is ready, and will be sent free of charge 
to any one writing for it. 


As the numbers of many patterns 
were changed some months ago in 
classifying the patterns, every pattern 
purchaser who has an old, small-size 
Catalogue is advised to send for the 
newer one, and order from that. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 











COMMENTS ON THE BAZAR 





A few opinions taken at random from the letters of our readers 





“T have read the Bazar for years and 
find it more helpful for a busy woman 
than any other magazine I take up.”— 
P. M., Pine Bush, N. Y. 

“‘T have taken the Bazar twenty years. 
Could not get on without it.’’-—E. v. D., 
Tacoma, Washington. 

“T greatly appreciate the Bazar and 
all it is trying to do to help womankind.” 
—J. E. M., Middletown, N. Y. 

“The Bazar has come to my table for 
many years, and it is all it pretends to 
be.’—F. H. P., Abington, Ct. 

“T like the Bazar very much. The 
styles are up to date and not exaggerated. 
It will please me at any time if I can help 
in Say known your good literature.” 
—E. L. S. 

“T really feel that I could hardly keep 
house without the Bazar. Perhaps this 
is not altogether business-like, but I 
wanted you to know I really get help 
from your paper, and enjoy it.”-—M. A. 

‘“‘T am a new subscriber to the Bazar, 
but I like it better than any other maga- 
zine to which I subscribe. There is an in- 
dividuality about your patterns that ap- 
peals to the woman who does not like her 
clothes ‘just like every one else’s.’”— 
R. S. W., Montreal, Canada. 

“Tam sending the Bazar for a trial to 
a friend in Texas. I sent two yearly 
subscriptions this year to relatives. I 
want them to get in line with the only 
woman’s magazine that has literary merit 
and is altogether reliable as to styles. I 
took it as far back as 1875 and have some 
of the pattern sheets yet.”—F. 
Cardinal, Va. 

“T have been a constant subscriber to 
Harper's Bazar for fort years, and 
value it very highly. Would not be will- 
ing to do without it. Consequently, I 
can recommend the magazine to any one.” 
—A. M. F., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘I should like to add a word of personal 
appreciation for the splendid magazine 
you are sending us. I cannot remember 
our household without it. As a little 
girl, I wore frocks made from its designs, 
and clamored for the picture sheets for 
‘paper dolls.’ What a smart collection 
I must have possessed! 

“Now that I am a full-fledged woman, 
my parties are given according to Har- 
PER'S Bazar prescriptions, and my gowns 
follow the modes shown in its plates. At 


the Charity Ball last year I wore a little 
frock made without a paper pattern, by 
simply following an illustration in your 
magazine. It attracted much favorable 
attention. 

“The literary flavor of the Bazar is a 
delight and sets a standard that makes it 
an impossibility to enjoy other women’s 
ciamaanes.”—h. N., Fort Wayne, ‘Ind. 

“If possible, the Bazar improves all 
the time and I should not be able to keep 
house without it.”—W. J. G., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

“TI think you are dear friends to me— 
and many, many thanks for all the good 
material you have given us for years, and 
I hope will give us in the years to come. 
For the past twenty-five years your 
magazines have been in my home and I 
can thank you for the good I have found 
in them.”—J. F. P., Covington, Ky. 

“‘ Different members of my family have 
taken the three Harper. periodicals for 
years and we so much enjoy them. I 
feel as if I could not get along without the 
Bazar. The literature is instructive and 
beautiful and all the departments grand, 
to me.’’—J. J. P., Laurens, S. C. 

“The Bazar is, as usual, the best—every 
page full of interest; and to the point on 
general topics of the day. I enjoy it 
above all of its kind. ti is superior 
to them all; it has for many years 
been my_ ideal magazine.” — F. 
Spokane, Washington. 

““My mother has taken the Bazar 
since its first publication. We look upon 
it as the best woman’s magazine.”’—K. C. 
N., Monroe, Michigan. 

“Tam a subscriber to HARPER’s BAzaAR, 
and have only words of praise for your 
magazine.’’—C. B., Marriottsville, 

“I greatly appreciate the improved 
appearance and enlargement of Har- 
PER’S Bazar. It came to me as a birth- 
day gift—my seventy-ninth—and I have 
> gg enjoyed it."—T. B. G., Ashland, 

a. 

“T congratulate you on the great im- 
rovement in the Bazar.”—J. R 
ummerton, S. C. 

“Your newest number just received. 

I congratulate you on its beauty and 
merits. I have been a constant sub- 
cry fer gg and years— would 
not like to say how many.’——H. E, §, 
Washington, D. C. . 





Note.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, toget} 
full address, including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order 
tances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of specia! 
see pattern advertisement, 


NE of the very practical novelties an odd, irregular buttonholed . allop 
Ou the season is the dress which slips which is very pretty. The top of each 

on over the head and can be ad-_ sleeve has a little group of tucks to give 
justed by the wearer in a moment. The extra fulness. 
woes that women have endured during The corset-cover pattern is _ pe fectly 
several years of frocks that hooked 7 
or buttoned at the back seem near- 
ing a cure, now that designers are 
trying to contrive something more 
practical. Such a frock is No. 549. 
It is suitable for a young girl’s 
sporting costume or for a matron’s 
morning work-dress. 

Its special feature is the lack of 
hooks and buttons. The yoke is 
made to open, and also the little 
tucker of lawn or net. Through this 
opening the frock is slipped over the 
wearer’s head. The belt unbuttons, 
and the draw-string around the 
waist lets the dress out enough to 
slip easily over the shoulders. The 
whole dress is most easily made as 
well as easily put on, for the seams 
are only at the sides, under the 
arms, and down the sides of the 
skirt. 

Gingham, linen, wash flannel, or 
any of the inexpensive wash prints 
may be quickly made into a dress 
like this, using a plain material for 
trimming a fancy or striped one, 
and a striped or polka-dotted yoke 
and cuffs for a plain dress. From 
seven to eight. yards of material will 
be needed for a person of medium 
size. Of twenty-seven-inch material 
seven yards will be enough, or eight 
yards of twenty-four-inch material. 

Another very practical garment 
is the blouse No. 331. This also 
slips over the head, and is quickly 
adjusted. The back has a yoke run- 
ning down to a dull point at the 
center. The lower part of the waist 
is cut in two parts—a back and a 
front, the waist-line being drawn in 
with a tape to fit the figure. The 
front of the yoke buttons over. The 
sleeves, too, button over in a de- 
cidedly novel way. The slecve is 
faced underneath with the same ma- 
terial as the collar. When the 
wearer wishes a free elbow she can 
unbutton the cuff and turn up the pay enorh yg 
point, buttoning it up against the Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 35 cents. 
sleeve out of her way. 

The lingerie illustrated is two sets simple. The same scallop and a few 
with quite different styles of embroidery. sprays of flowers adorn the front, and 
The corset-covers and drawers of the two eyelets are worked for the ribbon at the 
sets are alike in shape, but the nightgowns _ top. ‘ . 
differ. Nightgown No. 133 belongs with The drawers are fitted with darts a 
corset-cover No. 131 and drawers No. 132. the top, and have a wide ruffle ope at the 
It has a pretty little curved yoke both side. These and the corset-cover may be 
back and front, with groups of small tucks joined to make a combination if ( sired. 














CORSET-COVER No. 131. DRAWERS No. 132. 

Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents. Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents. 

Embroidery Design No. 507. Price, 25 cents. Embroidery Design No. 508. Price, 25 cents. 
to adjust the fulness of the lower part to The second nightgown, No. 134, !5 cut 
the yoke. The sleeve is cut in one with without a yoke. The sleeve is cui !" one 
the body, a square gusset under the arm with the gown, and over each ioulder 
giving freedom for moving. The yoke is there is a group of four tucks. /|'° seal: 
set in with insertion, and the embroid- lop design around the neck is carried 
ery design is of sprays of forget-me-nots down the front of the gown about five 
and delicate little bow-knots. The back inches, leaving an open space ab ut two 
yoke and the top of each sleeve have one inches wide. Lace is hemmed i — 
little spray of flowers only, The edge is the scallops after they have been embrol 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


FROM LOOM TO WEARER 


Always in Fashion 


We are Makers Exclusively of Mohairs, Alpacas and Sicilians 
The Largest Mills of their Kind in America 


In England, the superior qualities of our fabrics have made 
BENNS’ MOHAIRS standard for over half a century. 

WE GUARANTEE that BENNS’ MOHAIRS, made in our 
Greystone Mills, are equal, if not superior, to the same fabrics manu- 
factured in our English mills. 

BENNS’ MOHAIRS are made from real mohair, which is the long 
silken fleece of the Angora goat. We comb, spin, weave and dye, by 
specialized machinery ; every process under our direct control. 

BENNS’ MOHAIRS excel in brightness and lustre, are soft and 
silky to the touch, and shimmering in appearance. They retain their 
freshness and give lasting wear. 


BENNS’ MOHAIRS 


are now sold 
“Direct from Loom to Wearer” 


These fabrics are specially adapted for women’s and misses’ 
suits and dresses, separate skirts, automobile coats, traveling 
wear, school dresses, bathing suits, and other garments. 

We offer an extensive assortment of weaves—plain Mohairs, Brilliantines, and 
Sicilians ; Stripes, Cords, and Mixtures. Our early Fall selection includes Black, 
Blues, Greys, Browns, Greens, etc. 


Cut any Length Desired — Expressage Prepaid 
To Your Nearest Express Office 
BENNS’ MOHAIRS are guaranteed to be exactly as represented by the 
samples. Any purchase that proves unsatisfactory may be returned for exchange, 
or prompt refund of money. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
In 44-inch width prices range from 75 cts. to $1.25 a yd. 
In 54-inch width prices range from 90 cts. to $1.50 a yd. 
Give us an idea of the styles of garments you may have in mind, or what weaves or 
colors you are interested in, so we may specially select your samples. Please address 


Mail Order Department “H” 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 


Greystone Rhode Island 


GREYSTONE MILLS 





CONVENIENT SLIP-ON BLOUSE. 
Cut Pattern No. 331. Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents. 


band; and No. 543, 
striped morning dress which 
as a pattern with the April Bazar. 


the practical little 
issued 


ered, ond at regular intervals three open- 
ings are made on each side through which 
ribbon is laced and tied in a bow at the 


was 





Sad 








DRAWERS No. 132. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents. 
Embroidery Design No. 511. Price, 25 cents. 


CORSET-COVER No. 131. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents. 
Embroidery Design No. 510. Price, 25 cents. 








In our pattern catalogue will be found 
illustrated, also, a delightful little motor 


top or bottom of the opening, as you 
The openings for the ribbon are 
made in a decidedly original 
way. The lace is left loose 
under one seallop, and the edge 
of the lace “stayed” with 
twe or three threads of em- 
broidery cotton, which are then 
buttonholed over to give 
strength to the lace edge. 

The design on this set of un- 
derwear is a pretty little circle 
of buttovholing with bars of 
open-work buttonholed and 
sprays of forget-me-nots and 
tiny eyelets. 

Useful patterns for women’s 
gowns are the plain four-gore 
skirt No. 410, which is most 
satisfactory for cutting linen 
skirts as well as for serge and 
cloth; No. 542, which is ex- 
tremely good for pongee, 
foulard, or linens, having the kimono 
waist and skirt with wide attached lower 


| DYey ota amy C-ve let (- 
With a Corn 


choose, 
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Don’t pare them. That doesn’t help for long. And 
paring too deep has caused blood poisoning a good many 
thousand times. 

Don’t merely protect them. Don’t doctor 
them. Cover a corn with a Blue-jay plaster, 
ended. In two days the corn comes out. 
you forget it. 

Five million corns per year are removed in this cheap, 
simple way. It never fails. Noharm, no pain, no discomfort. 
Why don’t you take advantage of this wonderful invention ? 
Go get a package now. Get rid of corns. 


and nurse 
and the pain is 
In the meantime 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe, It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 322%: 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them. 
If not convinced, ask for sample—free. 


Wild Life 
of Orchard 
and Field 


By ERNEST 











NIGHTGOWN No. 134. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents. 


Design No. 512. Price, 35 cents. 15cand 25c 


or evening hood, No. 016, price, 10 cents; 
a straight Japanese kimono, No. 713, 
price, 15 cents; a number of 
very attractive wrappers and 
dressing-jackets; a most con- 
venient slip-on traveling wrap, 
suitable for use as a duster 
or as a wrapper for going to 
and from the dressing-room on 
trains and boats; a very prac- 
tical kitchen or studio apron, 
fancy aprons, and any number 
of good underwear patterns. 
For small boys there are 
some most useful patterns. 
For instance, for use on very 
hot days, for children of 2, 4, 
or 6 years, there is a little 


























An 
enlarged 
and 
revised 
edition 
of this 
author’s 
lat m5 


Prof. I. Hubert’s 


CREAM 
The One Reliable Beantifier® 
Positively removes Freckles, 
Sunburn, and all imperfec- 
tions of the skin, and pre- 





esate 
with 
numerous 
additions 


cates them 
Letion and Tehthyel } 
Seup should be used in.con- ff 
y nection with MalvinaCream. | 
’ At all druggists, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Cream, S0c.; fj 
ip, 25c 


pinafore pattern which slips on 
easily, may be unbuttoned and 
laid flat for laundering, and is 
so simple that it may be made 
in a few hours. It is No. 637, 
price, 15 cents. The catalogue 
will be sent on request. 











PLUMBER’S BILLS ——_ 


SAVE Complete Household Outfit 


100 Repairs and Washers $1.00 


PLUMBING REPAIR MFG. CO., Post pald 
25 ‘West Lake St., Chicago, 1) 





INGERSOLL 


New Edition, with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 
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Memories and 


Impressions 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


Ford Madox Hueffer is a grandson 
of Madox Brown, the English painter, 
and he was born and brought up in 
the innermost circle of Pre-Raphael- 
ism. He has written his recollec- 
tions of artistic and literary London 
a generation ago, and they make de- 
licious reading. Here we have Ros- 
setti’s Chinese curios, William Mor- 
ris’s brilliantly colored bandannas 
and anecdotes of Ruskin, Morris, 
Brown, Holman Hunt, Meredith, 
Whistler, Henley, Wilde, and a 
score of lesser lights. There is a mine 
of anecdote and personalia in the 
book; almost every page yields its 
quotable passage. 


Illustrated from Rare Photographs and 
Prints. - Octavo, Cloth, $1.60 net 


Re-Publication of this most Timely 
Book in a new one-volume Edition 


The Land and 
The Book 


By WILLIAM M. THOMSON 


The three-hundredth anniversary 
of the authorized edition of the Eng- 
lish Bible is being celebrated this 
year throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. As the authorized Amer- 
ican publishers of Dr. William M. 
Thomson's great work, The Land and 
the Book, we have been led to reprint 
the original edition in a new and 
handsome one-volume form. Dr. 
Thomson gave to this book the labor 
of twenty-five years of missionary 
life in Syria and Palestine. 

New one-volume edition. Crown Oc- 
tavo. Decorated Cloth Cover and 
Pictorial Wrapper. Map, Colored 
Frontispiece, and Hundreds of 
Illustrations 1174 pages. Price, 
$2.40 net 


Jungle Trails and 
Jungle People 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


The author has tracked wild an- 
imals in many parts of the globe, but 
in the preface to this book of travels 
he acknowledges that it is the hunt- 
ing, rather than the killing, of game 
which fascinates him. Starting from 
Nangkek, he goes to a drive of wild 
elephants into the kraal at Ayuthia, 
the old capital of Siam. In the 
jungle it is so thick that a clear view 
fifty yards ahead is unusual. He 
enters Perak and gives some valuable 
information in regard to the Sakais, 
a half-wild aboriginal folk who live 
in trees. 
Octavo. 

Full-page 

$3.00 net 


Decorated Cloth Cover. 16 
Illustrations. Price, 


New Volumes in the Reader’s Library 


The Great 
English Novelists 


By 
W. J. and CONINGSBY W. DAWSON 


The aim of these two volumes is to 
set forth the history and develop- 
ment of the novel from its beginning 
in the days of Fielding on down to our 
own. 

In the series with ‘‘ The Great English 
Letter Writers,” “The Great Eng- 
lish Essayists," and ‘‘The Great 
English Short-Story Writers.” 


Two Vols. 12mo, Cloth, each $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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PERSONS OF 


INTEREST 
































HE small Prince of the 

‘ the future 

(A king of Spain, is said 

ap, to be a most interesting 

Kh little man, He is very 

< } observing, and takes an 

interest in all about 

whim, which is surpris- 

, ingly intelligent for so 

small a person. He is seen in this latest 

photograph riding in a very comfortable 
saddle-chair. 

Mrs. Robert La Follette, the wife of the 
very well-known Senator from Wisconsin, 
has recently joined the editorial ranks. 
She is editor of the woman’s depart- 
ment of her husband’s magazine. That 
she is putting to the proof her own ideas 
of what such a department should be is 
shown in the fact that she claims to have 
revolutionized the work she is doing by 
omitting all “beauty hints.” 

The literary work and personality of 
Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne cannot fail 
to be interesting, because of her parentage, 
if for no other reason. That the grand- 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne should 
lack ability would be surprising, and the 
literary associations of her father, Julian 























THE FUTURE KING OF SPAIN RIDING AT SEVILLE 





New: York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, with its seventy years’ 
record of high standards 
and high achieve- 








ments is a compliment 
to any musician, That 
Josef Stransky, the 
conductor called for 
next year, should have 
refused tempting 
offers from Berlin, 
Dresden, Amsterdam, 
and other European 
capitals, and obtained 
a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from Berlin to 
come to New York 
proves that this fact 
is appreciated abroad. 
Stransky is a Bohe- 
mian, educated by the 
most prominent Euro- 
pean masters, and has 
achieved especial dis- 
tinction as a Wagner 
exponent. He is un- 
der forty years of age. 

Modern stage danc- 
ing requires not only 
a graceful personality 








MRS. ROBERT LA FOLLETTE 


Hawthorne, who has made writing his 
profession, have developed in her the tal- 
ents which she has inherited. She has 
done newspaper work in New York, where 
her home is, and her name is frequently 
seen among the contributors to the good 
magazines. 

To be called to be conductor of the 











and, if possible, beau- 
ty, but high intelli- 
gence and a keen un- 
derstanding of the artistic. It is the 
unusual combination of these qualities 
which has brought Baroness Irmgard von 
Rottenthal, the young dancer whose por- 
trait adorns this page, into the 


Copyright, 1911, by Paul Thompson. 
MISS 


HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


judgment when she was a little 


recent works of Debussy. 


girl. 
Auguste Rodin, the great sculptor. praised 
her interpretation in dancing of t/ie most 
The hope is 








foremost rank among society = 
dancers on the stage during 
the last season. The baron- 








ess, though a profes- 
sional, has devoted rs 
much of her charm- 
ing art to charity, 
and has made a great 
hit with the distin- 
guished audiences at 
entertainments at the 
Hotel Astor, the 
Plaza, the New Thea- 
ter, and other places. 
Her dances are origi- 
nal interpretations of 
classic and modern 
music. They are full 
of that spirit of art 
which the influences 
of her artistic sur- 
roundings have devel- 
oped, Her parentage 
combines German, 
Trish, Austrian, and 
Hungarian elements. 
Literary inclinations 
of her mother and 
grandmother caused 
her since the days of 
her childhood to be 
in touch with men of 
the highest artistic 
standard. Richard Muther, 














the well-known writer on mod- 
ern art, admired her artistic 


The new Philharmonic Conductor 
justified that her appearance on t!\ 
will mark a still higher development 
modern dancing. 





» stage 
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’ most 
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EXT to a shady nook 
on a hot summer’s day 
SS, is the delightful sum- 
ms mer drink, with its 
hgjmerry tinkle of ice 
gy and crystal, its deli- 

cious combination of 
fruit flavors, and, best 
of all, its refreshing 
and cooling effects. The summer drink 
shoul! not only be daintily prepared, but 
attractively served; thin glasses, a pretty 
tray. or one neatly covered with a doily, 










COOLING DRINKS 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 





lemons and two oranges; blend well, and 
strain. Serve in tall glasses with cracked 
ice and a thin slice of orange or a few 
fresh whole berries in each glass. 

Rose nectar is a charming old-fashioned 
drink made while roses are plentiful. Boil 
to a rich syrup one pound of sugar with 
one quart of water; then add the slightly 
beaten white of an egg, and allow it to 
boil up at once; skim and cool. Have 
ready two pounds of freshly gathered rose 
petals, and when the syrup is lukewarm 
pour it over the leaves; cover closely and 
let them stand until the next 

















day; then strain and add 
another two pounds of fresh 
petals; allow this to stand 
for two days; then strain 
again and add to the syrup 
one cup of brandy and one- 
half cup of lemon juice, and 
bottle. Serve diluted with 
ice or charged water. : 

For a_ bavaroise delight, 
ful to serve out-of-doors on a 
warm afternoon brew a pot 
of English breakfast tea. Put 
into a small teacup or glass 
one teaspoonful of maras- 
chino liquor with one thin 
slice of orange, and pour in 
the tea boiling hot. Pass 








FRUIT PUNCH 


straws with which to imbibe, a few flowers, 
and a plate of tempting sandwiches or 
dainty little cakes, are all pleasing and 
important accompaniments. 

To make a delicious plain lemonade, 
wash and dry four large lemons. Cut them 
into halves, reserving four thin slices; 
squeeze the juice into a bowl, and strain; 
then aid one cup of sugar and four cups 
of boiling water; blend thoroughly; cover 
closely, and allow it to stand until cold. 
Serve well iced, with one thin slice of 
lemon in each glass. Some 


with this some small cakes 
or sweet sandwiches. 

Often on very hot days, 
when one feels too exhausted to eat, an 
egg-nog or a glass of koumyss will prove 
both refreshing and nourishing. 

To make an attractive egg-nog, beat 
whites and yolks of four eggs separately. 
To the yolks add four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, a speck of salt, one-half cup of 
finely crushed ice, four tablespoonfuls of 
sherry, and four cups of fresh milk, and 
beat or shake until foamy; then add half 


of the beaten whites, and beat again. Turn” 


into glasses, and ornament the top of each 





prefer a dash of nutmeg or 
alittle ginger added. Orange- 
ade may be made in_ the 
same manner, with the ex- 
ception of the addition of 
the juice of one-half lemon 


to every four oranges, or a 
little less sugar if the 














oranges be of a tart vari- 
ety. The water used boil- 
ing hot in the making of 
these drinks develops the 
fruit lavor mere deliciously 
than if used cold. 

For an excellent lemon 


syrup that may be kept 

on hand for emergency use pour three 
quarts of water over four pounds of 
granulated sugar, and let it stand, stir- 


ring occasionally, until the sugar is com- 
pletely dissolved; then set over the fire 
and heat gradually until the boiling-point 
is reacied. Boil ten minutes; then add 


three pints of lemon juice, and strain. 
Turn the syrup into perfectly clean bot- 
tles; cork tightly, and keep in a cool 
place. Vor a plain lemonade dilute the 


ALMOND TEA CAKES 


with one teaspoonful of the remaining 
white of egg, to which has been added a 

little powdered sugar and sherry. 
Koumyss.—Take one quart of fresh, 
sweet milk, heated lukewarm; add a third 
of a cake of compreshsed yeast dissolved in 
a little of the milk, and a tablespoonful 
of sugar. Put the mixture into sterilized 
bottles; push in the corks firmly, and tie 
down with cord or fasten with fine wire; 
beer bottles with self-fastening stoppers 
are the best and most con- 








venient. Stand the bottles 
in a warm place (seventy 
degrees is the correct tem- 
perature) for eight hours; 
then allow them to lie on 
their sides in the ice-box 
or any cool place for 
twelve hours before using. 

lemonade is a sim- 
ple little drink both de- 
licious and nutritious: 
Beat four eggs very light; 
then add one-half cup of 








Syrup with ice or charged water to suit 
the taste, 

_ Adclightful frait punch is made by boil- 
ing three cups of sugar, three pints of 
water, and the grated rind of three lemons 
and two oranges for eight minutes. In the 
mean time cook two cup of pineapple in 
one pint of water for twenty minutes; then 
add the syrup and cool. When perfectly 
cold add two cups of raspberry or straw- 
berry syrup, with the juice of the three 





lemon juice, one-half cup 
of sugar, and four cups of 
ice-water, and strain. 
Delicious little cakes may be made in 
this way: Cream one-half cup of butter; 
add one and one-half cups of sugar. Sift 
two cups of flour with a pinch of salt and 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder three 
times; add to the butter and sugar, al- 
ternating with one-half cup of milk. 
Flavor with one teaspoonful of almond ex- 
tract, and fold in the beaten whites of 
four eggs. Bake in a thin sheet, ice, and 
sprinkle with chopped pistachio nuts. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 

























Honey and Almond 4 
Cream Complexion & 


is not injured in the least by Sammer’s hot sun or 
dusty, burning winds.” If you would avoid the discomfort of 


SUNBURN 


use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream before and after ex 

and quickly heals; keeps the face, hands and arms in perfect condition: removes blemishes, 
es dry, rough skin soft and smooth, and finally gives to the complexion the fresh, radiant 
effect that is so much admired. It should be remembered that 


4 Honey and 
Hinds “."° Cream 
cannot possibly injure the most sensitive skin; it contains nothing harmful; is positively guaranteed 
not to cause a growth of hair; is not greasy or sticky in the least. 
Mothers and nurses have used Hinds H: and Almond Cream in the nursery for many year. It soothes and 
sciaves all chin ailmento of babies and chiidsen, and ic expecially good Ser chahag, euch end peictly best. 
nak om ent aap wr qm results. It stops the smart and restores tender, irritated skin in a 


Price 50 cents a bottie. Soild everywhere, or mailed postpaid by us. Do not 
buy substitutes. There's nothing like Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


A liberal trial bottle sent free on request. 
16 West Street, Portland, Maine 


ure to sun or wind. It 
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D° you want a new embroidered blouse? ‘The design 
illustrated below is one of the smart new ones for 
a kimono waist worked in French knots or outline stitch. 


Do all Why 


your not 
friends interest 
and those 
neighbors who do 
subscribe not, and 
for obtain 
HARPER'S this 
BAZAR? waist 
They for 
should yourself 
do so. free? 





If you will send us one dollar and a quarter and the 
name of a new subscriber, we will send you the above 
design stamped on a good quality of white batiste, a 
Harper’s Bazar pattern (in small, medium or large size) 
for cutting the blouse, and six skeins of French working 
cotton in white. Doesn't this offer appeal to you? 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY 
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RESTORING A FARMHOUSE. 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 





deserted farms lying 
in modest retirement 
in the far reaches of 
our beautiful hill 
country are being re- 
stored to their lost 
estate. The old houses 
Y are opening their shut- 
tered eyes, and while still blinking in as- 
tonishment over their sudden awakening, 
seem to take a certain justifiable pride in 
showing that they are again appreciated. 
When one comes upon so many of them 
overlooking glorious stretches of wooded 
hill and valley, one wonders that more have 
not been awakened from their long sleep. 

The explanation lies first in the fact 
that the possibilities of these farms have 
just begun to dawn upon those seeking 
summer homes, and, secondly, in the dis- 
concerting discovery made by those expect- 
ing to find a country home of this kind 
extraordinarily cheap, that many of the 
old houses require much rebuilding to 
make them comfortable. 

While it is undeniably a great comfort 
to possess all the modern conveniences, it 
should be easy to put up with a few lacks 
during the all-too-short summer season, 
especially since they are so generously 
counterbalanced by the natural beauties 
out-of-doors. If we were camping out we 
would expect to dispense with an unlim- 
ited supply of hot water, and would glory 
in the privilege of a morning bath in 
lake or stream, so why demand too much 
of the modest little farmhouse? 

The wild hill country of New England 
is particularly rich in deserted farms. It 
is here that an old farmhouse, basing its 
unusual claim for favor on its site, 
perched upon the top of a wind-swept hill. 







has been restored to life and comfort by 
three professional women. It has been 
accomplished with unusual success and 
without great expense. 

The house faces the view. Between the 
house and the wood is a lovely old-fash- 


house a rollicking stream forms an ideal 
bathing-pool. 

Opening out of the other side of the new 
living-room is the old “sitting-room,” 
now transformed into a study. The old 
front door, opening out of a tiny hall 
with almost vertical stairs leading to the 
floor above, stands ever open, disclosing a 
fascinating glimpse of a charming old- 
fashioned garden. 

The exterior of the house remains the 
same silvery gray as of yore, unspoiled 
by paint, but the interior has been paint- 
ed and papered throughout. The paint is 
all white, and the floors have been left 
as they were, neither painted nor stained. 

In furnishing, the old-fashioned char- 

acter has been successfully 





cin (= 








on 





ioned door-yard, taking the place of a 
piazza. Two huge maples shade it, and 
under these trees are a big wooden settee, 
two canvas hammocks, several rustic 
chairs, and a table. The “side door” 
opens from this grass-grown door-yard 
into a large room formerly used as the 
kitchen, now transformed into a living- 
room, the huge fireplace with its iron 
crane and brick oven still unchanged. 
Back of the living-room is a_ small 
room, originally the “family bedroom,” 
now a dining-room, and the dairy, opening 
out of the living-room, has become the 
new kitchen. A modern range has been 
added, with a hot-water reservoir. Each 
morning hot and cold water is taken to 
the rooms, but a short distance back of the 







kept. The old kitchen 
walls had _ been painted, 
consequently they were re- 
painted and stippled, this 
time a soft gray. The man- 


woodwork, is very high and 
narrow, but the lines are 
simple and good. The rugs 
are the old-fashioned braid- 
ed rugs, both oval and 
round, in tones of gray and 
dull green with touches of 





black. The chintz curtains 
oN - [ give the key-note to the en- 
tire room. The background 


THE GROUND-FLOOR PLAN OF THE HOUSE 


has the effect of gray, al- 
though much of it is white, 
and the design of tiny cabbage roses and 
little birds is in tones of old-fashioned 
blue-green with touches of pinkish purple. 
This chintz is used also to cover cushions 
for a few of the old Windsor rockers. These 
rockers, a few straight Windsor chairs, the 
settee before the fire, and an old drop-leaf 
table have all been painted a very dark 
grayish brown relieved by gold lines and a 
bunch of gold flowers here and there. All 
were copied from an old chair, but are not 
old by any means. The few pictures, 
bought at auctions, are cheap colored 
prints, questionable as to drawing, but in- 
teresting and in keeping. Brass candle- 
sticks and old green china vases decorated 
with pink roses flank each side of the man- 
tel, with a framed sampler between. The 








Thursday, July 20 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: scrambled eggs; English muffins ;, 
LUNCHEON 
Panfish ; potato croquettes ; sliced cucumbers ; 
drop-cakes ; tea. 
DINNER 
Celery soup; lamb chops; fried tomatoes ; 
squash ; watercress salad. Raspberry sherbet. 
Friday, July 21 
BREAKFAST 
Muskmelon ; creamed eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked macaroni with cheese ; rice croquettes ; 
stewed gooseberries ; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Reef soup; boiled sea-bass; French - fried 
potatoes; turnips; cucumber salad. Bread 
pudding. 
Saturday, July 22 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; liver and bacon; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold fish salad; egg croquettes; huckle- 
rries ; — — es; tea. 
INNE 
Clam soup; roast corn: * tried apples; wax 
beans; lettuce salad. Maple custard. 
Sunday, July 23 
BREAKFAST 
Plums; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; roast beef: potatoes 
au gratin; fried = Blackberry pud- 


SUPPER 
Creamed mushrooms; string- bean salad; 
shredded pineapple; cake; tea. 
Monday, July 24 

BREAKFAST ; 
Raspberries; tomato ‘omelet.e; muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced pork; spinach bails; chocolate 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Pea soup; veal cutlet; stuffed potatoes; 
escalloped tomatoes; romaine salad. Float- 
ing island. 
Tuesday, July 25 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; codfish balls; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Eggs in patty-shells; boiled rice; sliced 
bananas; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassee ; pease ; corn; tomato salad. 
Custard pie. 
Wednesday, July 26 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed rhubarb; scrambled eggs; toast; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Roast clams; vegetable ho ego apple 
sauce; cake ; 
DINNER 
Rice soup; roast lamb; mashed potatoes; 
boiled onions; lettuce salad. Prune souffié. 


Thursday, July 27 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries ; lamb hash; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Eggs A la Martin; sliced cucumbers; ginger- 
bread ; tea. 
DINNER 
Purée of carrots; beefsteak ; fried potatoes ; 
squash; beet salad. Tapioca pudding. 
Friday, July 28 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fried eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese eS: parsnip fritters; lemon 
cake ; tea. 


“DInwen 
Clam chowder; breaded chops; pease: tur- 
nips; lettuce salad. Huckleberry pudding. 
Saturday, July 29 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; panfish; English muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice chauffée ;. stuffed peppers; raspberries ; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Corned beef ; cabbage; French-fried potatoes ; 
watercress salad. Apple pie. 
Sunday, July 30 
BREAKFAST 
Muskmelon; boiled A 4 and bacon; rolls; 


DINNER 
Celery soup; roast chicken; potato puff; 
spinach ; coffee ice-cream. 

SUPPER 
Orange bouillon; cold tongue; tomatoes 
stuffed with mushrooms; escarole salad; 
éclairs ; tea. 

Monday, July 31 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; sausages; Graham gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pineapple omelette; nut bread; lemon jelly; 
cake ; tea. 

DINNER 
Potato soup; baked ham; string-beans; corn. 
Rice pudding. 

Tuesday, August 1 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; scrambled eggs; toast ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed | chicken; sauté carrots; huekle- 
berries ; cake; tea. 

DINNER ; 
Julienne soup; lamb chops: baked potatoes ; 
beets ; lettuce salad. Peach shortcake. 
Wednesday, August 2 
BREAKFAST 


Blackberries ;; egg and tomato toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

Corn pudding ; = og apa pineapple ; 
ld ea 


NER 
Chicken Dt fe round. steak: potatoes au 
gratin; fried eggplant. Lemon pie. 
Fkeredaee —" 3 
BREAKFAS 
Cereal; poached eggs; ; rolls; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Scotch rarebit; olive and potato salad; jelly 
cake ; tea. 


DINNER 
Almond soup: veal cutlet;: stewed tomatoes ; 
wax beans. Watermelon. 

Friday, August 4 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches ; codfish balls; pop-overs ; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Bacon and eggs aA I'Italienne; 
quettes; gingerbread; tea. 
DINNER 
Corn soup; baked fish with spinach; French- 
fried potatoes; apple and nut salad. Date 
soufflé. 
Saturday, August 5 
BREAKFAST : 
Cereal ; mapa CRBS; toast; coffee. 
CHEON 
Stuffed cexplant ; ——- fritters; berries ; 
cake ; tea. 


re cro- 


"geeen 
Pot-roast; baked potatoes: squash; lettuce 
salad ; cocoanut timbales. 
Sunday, August 6 
BREAKFAST 
Muskmelon; kidney stew; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Lettuce soup; crown roast of lamb; mashed 
potatoes; string-beans. Pineapple sherbet. 
SUPPER 
Creamed lobster; biscuits; eggs and green- 
pepper salad; macaroon cream. 
Monday, August 7 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples; omelette; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold lamb; watercress salad; sliced oranges ; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 5 
Chicken fricassee: boiled rice; beets; corn. 
hubarb pie. 
Tuesday, August 8 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; panfish: Graham muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggs: rice and cheese fritters; apple 
sauce; drop-cakes ; tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup; roast pork; sauté potatoes: 
pease; lettuce salad. Sliced peaches and 
cream. 
Wednesday, August 9 
BREAKFAST 
Plums; scrambled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with green peppers and tomatoes; 
pancakes ; tea. 
DINNER 
Boiled mutton; stuffed potatoes: fried cauli- 
flower; escarole salad. Bread pudding. 
Thursday, August 10 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; boiled eggs and bacon; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pork pie; creamed cucumbers ; peaches ; cake ; 
tea. 


DINNER 
Tomato soup beefsteak : 
sauté carrots; okra salad. 
cream. 
Friday, August 11 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; omelette; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese pudding; parsnip semanas stewed 
rhubarb; crullers; tea. 


boiled _ onions ; 
Chocolate ice- 


tel, painted white like the- 


lamp is the masterpiece. The base j, 
made of a gray earthenware “ crock,” the 
shade of green accordion-pleated cambric. 

In the dining-room there are old-fash. 
ioned green and white paper and white 
dotted muslin curtains edged with a bai 
fripge. The table here has a drop-leaf a}s0. 
the chairs have wooden seats and curved 
slat backs, and there is an open “ dish cup- 
board ” across one end of the room. This 
cupboard is filled with old-fashioned creep 


and white dishes. They are not r ally 
old, but they look it. All the furniture 
is the same color as that in the li: ing- 


room, and decorated in the same wy. 

The study is lined with books) lyes 
built in and painted white. Abov: the 
books there is a beautiful foliage )aper 
in tones of gray and white with teiches 
of gray-blue. The braided rugs in this 
room are gray-blue and black. The :urni- 
ture consists of an old cherry de-\k, g 
folding card-table, a small work-:able, 
and two rush-bottom chairs. 

The first. bedroom we reach his q 
quaint striped paper in tones of ¢cry 
and red. The sill-length curtains are of 
flowered chintz in the same colors. 

A second bedroom has a light gray aper 


with small invisible design. The cur. 
tains are made of a quaint gray and pink 
chintz, tiny bunches of pink roses on a 


gray ground. The furniture is whi 
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PLAN OF THE SECOND FLOOR 





The third bedroom has a chintz paper 
with tiny bunches of yellow and lavender 
roses on a white ground. 


DINNER 
Barley soup: boiled salmon; French-fried 
potatoes ; string-beans; lettuce salad. ‘ocoa- 
nut pie. 
Saturday, August 12 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches; liver and bacon; rice muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato omelette; fried cucumbers: orange 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; breaded chops : pota- 
to balls; squash. Cream custards 
Sunday, August 13 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; broiled bluefish ; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Pea soup; roast beef; potatoes roasted in 
pan; fried tomatoes. Ice-cream with maple 
sauce. 
SUPPER 
Salmon soufflé: rice and cheese fritters; cu- 
cumber jelly salad; nut cake; tea. 
Monday, August 14 


English muffins; 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed peppers ; — salad ; sliced peaches; 
cake ; tea. 


DINNER 
Corned beef; cabbage ; tatoes au cratin; 
lettuce salad. Cottage pudding 
Tuesday, August 15 
BREAKFAST 
Muskmelon; fried eggs; rolls; coee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese omelette; spinach croquettes; pine- 
apple ; cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup; escalloped chicken: potato 
puff; creamed cauliflower. Bavarian creat. 
Wednesday, August 16 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal; sausages: corn bread; co Tee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed eggs: stuffed tomatoes: huckle- 
berries ; cake; tea. 
DINNER * 
Beef soup: veal cutlet: stuffed): ‘toes, 


onions; watercress salad. Fruit ly. 
Thursday, August 17 


BREAKFAST 
Peaches; scrambled eggs; toast; « ‘Tee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; creamed potatoes; ums; 
. cookies ; tea. 
DINNER a 
Celery Loon breast of at broiled : pease: 
fried eggplant ; tomate salad. Oran; sher 
e 
Friday, August 18 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; Spanish omelette; muffins: offee. 
LUNCHEON , i, 
Kidney om parsnip fritters; sliced 
anas; citron cake; tea. 
DINNER 


Mock - turtle soup; b boiled sea - bass : — 
potatoes; Lima an — salad. c 


= ddin 
Saturday, seen 19 
BREAKFAST ios: 
Muskmelon ; boiled cage ; Graham uiips, 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON , ; 
Creamed fish; cheese souffié; apple sauce; 
vanilla wafers; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup ; beefsteak ; boiled potatoes : corn; 
watercress salad. Almond soutli¢. 
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SWEETS FOR CHILDREN 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 





T is often difficult to 
ry? find just the right 
combination of sweets 
to serve at a child’s 
birthday féte, where 
, we wish to have all 
the food simple and 
wholesome. With or- 
dinary care in prepa- 
ration, the following dainties should fill 





grated pineapple, the juice of one lemon, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one half- 
eup of boiling water. When cool, add a 
cup of cold water for each person, strain, 
and chill thoroughly before serving. 
This drink can be prepared early in 
the morning, and set upon ice until 
needed. 

Brownie sticks —Make some plain pas- 
try by any good rule; roll very thin, cut 
into narrow strips, and roll 




















into straws. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven, and, when cold, 
coat them thickly with melt- 
ed chocolate which has been 
slightly sweetened and _fia- 
vored with vanilla. 

Edible frogs. — These are 
easily fashioned from marsh- 
mallows by a little pinching 
and cutting. A little water 
icing is treated with harmless 
coloring sold under pure- 
food guarantee. The heads 
and shoulders are tinted a 
light green, the eyes and 








CHOCOLATE EGGS 


the need to our satisfaction. None of the 
malcrials is hard to procure, and the 
labor entailed in preparing and serving is 
comparatively slight. 


lower parts of a much deep- 
er tint. Keep the two shades 
in separate cups, and apply 

with separate camel’s-hair brushes. 
Chocolate eggs.—The jellied eggs can 
be bought ready made for this purpose, 








Tie birthday cake—To one f 
and a half cups of flour take 
one cup of sugar, three round- 
ed teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder,and a pinch of salt. 
Sift all these ingredients to- 
gether five or six times, and 
add the stiffly beaten whites 
of two eggs, with selected 
flavoring. Bake in an angel- 
cake tin. It is not necessary 
to grease the tube. If the 
cake is inverted as soon as 
taken from the oven, as it 
cools. it will loosen. 

Frost with stiff whipped 

















cream or with a water icing, 
made by sifting one cup of 
powdered sugar, and adding 
water and flavoring slowly until it will 
spread. Use a pastry-tube to purl the edges. 
Stick peppermints all over the frosting 


EDIBLE FROGS 


or the ordinary sugared almonds, which 
are a very harmless sweet, can be dipped 
into the sweetened chocolate mixture use 

for the Brownie sticks. A 











little of the pale green color- 
ing used for the frogs will 
transform sugared almonds 
into very presentable robins’ 
eggs. 

The marshmallows which 
enter into the composition of 
these receipts can be made at 
home if for any reason they 
are not easily obtained from 
the confectioner. Dissolve 
one half-cup of gelatine in ten 
tablespoonfuls of water. Dis- 
solve two cups of granulated 
sugar in the same amount of 
water, and let the mixture 
stand over the stove until it 








BROWNIE STICKS 


whil: it is soft. Place the large life can- 
dle i. the center, where the tube was re- 
move::, and surround it with as many 
light. tapers as the number 


is clear. Do not boil, Add 
this to the gelatine, and beat 
until it becomes stiff. Dust a 
porcelain pan with powdered sugar, and 
pour the mixture into it, Let it stand 
overnight, and then cut and roll in pow- 





of y.ars completed. Encircle 
the ake with some simple 
flora. decoration, such as 
fern. combined with pansies, 
forg:‘-me-nots, or carnations. 

To serve with the birthday 
cake prepare a simple but 
delicivus grape gelatine: 
Soak one package of gelatine 
ma pint of cold water for 
five ‘ninutes; then add three 
pint. of hot sweetened grape 
Juice. Stir until it is thor- 
ough!y dissolved. Pour into 
smal! individual moulds to 














hard n, amd serve ice cold, 
with whipped cream. Gar- 
nish with whole grapes seed- 
ed and dipped in boiling sugar syrup. 
Pineapple lemonade, to be served with 
the cake and gelatine, is easily made by 
allowing for each person one half-cup of 


GRAPE JELLY 


dered sugar. These may be cut any siz 
you wish—to make frogs, mice, or rolled 
round for eggs. The top of the birthday 
cake may be decorated with them, 
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DURING 1910, 2.623.412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


hiclets 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candp Coated Chewing Gum 


Strong in flavor, but not offensive. 

A delicate morsel, refreshing the mouth and throat 
and allaying after-dinner or after-smoking 
distress. The refinement of chewinggum |] 
for people of refinement. ~ 
It’s the peppermint © 
the frue mint. r¥? 
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For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
Se the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
CHICLET COMPANY 
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Familiarity 
Makes 
Popularity 


Advertising is the mother of familiarity. Sales are 
the offspring. It is the goods with which the public is 
most familiar that come first to the public’s mind 
when buying time arrives. 

Consciously and unconsciously New York City 
Surface Car Advertising has made millions of men and 
women familiar with the products of its advertisers— 
that’s the secret of their success. And of ours. 

We have the exclusive control and sale of the 
advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 


5th Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 














JACK and THE CHECK - BOOK 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


The familiar fairy stories of other days are retold in the light of Mr, Bangs's in- 
genuous fancy. Wall Street here replaces the ‘‘ Never-Never Land,” and the result is 


twice as funny, You will find some of your old friends like Puss-in-Boots and Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer doing some annoying things. One critic says that no better parodies have 
been written since Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Condensed Novels.” 
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FLORENTINE 
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EMBROIDERY 


BY JOSEPHINE W. HOW 





F the many charming 
forms of embroidery, 
canvas-work has _ al- 
ways held its own. 
While there is wide 
latitude for design and 
form, a rich effect can 
JS be given without the 
technical knowledge of 
embroidery necessary on most other back- 
grounds. 
Florentine, or Bargello work, as it is 
sometimes called, is a most fascinating 





























A TEA-COZY IN FLORENTINE WORK 


type of this sort of work, and many beau- 
tiful examples of it may be seen in the 
Bargello Museum in Florence, only in 
many instances the stitches are much 
more complicated than those shown here. 
A rather heavy, open-mesh linen was 
used in some instances, and in others the 
same square-mesh canvas as is used in the 
modern work, only of a softer weave. 
Sometimes religious or historical scenes 
were worked, and the background filled in 
with the Florentine stitches of shaded 
silks, gold and silver threads being intro- 


duced. Pouches or purses worn pendant 
from the girdle for holding money, papers, 
etc., were made in most ravishing combi- 
nations of color and design; chair seats 
with the coat-of-arms introduced in the 
center, book-covers for decorating the hand- 
printed books of Hours, and, I suppose, 
as great a variety of articles as may be 
fashioned nowadays. 

This type of canvas-work adapts itself 
to so many useful and charming things 
that the illustrations show only a very 
small portion, either of form, style of 
stitch, or combination of color. The canvas 
used is a single square mesh, and comes in 
two grades. The cheaper does very well 
for ordinary purposes, the principal ad- 
vantages in the more expensive canvas 
being its softness and yet firmness of the 
cross lines. As so little canvas is used for 
any one article, it is not a serious item 
either way. 

The work is done, as shown in the de- 
tail, by a series of stitches of even length 
worked in and out of the holes of the can- 
vas, using a worsted needle. The silk 
comes in strands of twelve threads each, 
only six being used at a time. Care must 
be taken while working that the threads 
do not get twisted but lie flat; the soft ap- 
pearance of the finished piece is much 
marred if the work is done loosely or un- 
evenly. Usually about five shades of color 
and black are used for one design, a deep 
shade of the color being the darkest, shad- 
ing to almost white. Two rows of the two 
lightest shades are often advisable (making 
seven rows of the color) as this makes a 
greater contrast to the deeper shades. The 
illustrations are of a very simple pattern 
with no variety of coloring used, but 
cften very charming effects are produced by 
a harmonious combination of _ colors, 


_ especially where a large surface is to be 


covered, as with a sofa cushion or a chair 
seat. Where a straight, high-backed chair 


is used or one of Colonial shape, the seat 
in Florentine work is delightfully quaint. 
Not the least of its attractions is its util- 
ity, as the work itself almost never wears 
out, and the colors become softer and 
richer with use. The tea-cozy in the il- 
lustration is made from five shades of soft 
old-rose, in a wavy, design, black being 
the only contrasting color. Two pieces of 
canvas ten by seven and a half inches are 
used, the cozy when finished being nine by 
six and a half inches. 

Mark an outline either with pencil, or, 
better still, with a needle and black 
thread, the exact size and shape of the 
cozy, and commence with the black silk in 
the upper left-hand corner of the canvas, 
holding the cozy upside down, in this way 
having the straight lower edge at the top. 
This is done only because it is easier to 
begin on a straight edge. 

At the edge of the black marking, thirty- 
five holes down, bring the silk through to 
the right side, count seven holes up, and 
bring through to the under side. Make 
five stitches in this way, all on a line. 
Make two stitches, one hole higher, two 
more a hole higher than these; then one 
hole below the top holes of the two last, 
bring the silk through, seven holes up, 
take it through to the other side; then 
one hole below this seventh one, make 
another stitch (see detail), until five are 
made. One hole below the_top hole com- 
mence another stitch. Make two stitches 
seven holes long, two stitches more, one 

















THE FIVE SHADES AND BLACK 


hole higher, five stitches, a hole higher, 
then two stitches a hole lower, two a hole 
lower than. these, and continue in this 
way the width of the canvas. Now, with 
the lightest or fifth shade of the color, 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA. WHEELER 
Ex-Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, New York 





Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. If a 
stamped envelope is enclosed an answer will be sent by mail. Address Mothers’ Department, Harper's Bazar, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


THE CHILD’S NORMAL TEMPERATURE 

Wuart is the normal temperature of a 
child? This is a question frequently 
asked. The average normal temperature 
of the human body is 98.6 degrees; but, 
remember, a perfectly normal tempera- 
ture of the human body does not always 
have to be a general average one. One 
might take the temperature of a half-doz- 
en individuals, and no two be alike, each 
one varying one or more tenths of a de- 
gree above or below the normal average, 
and still each temperature is the normal 
for each particular individual. I have 
had perfectly healthy -children under ob- 
servation for months whose temperature 
never once in that time touched the exact 
98.6 degrees, and one whose ‘temperature 
was always between 97.6 and 98. The 
child, now an adult, occasionally takes 
her temperature out of curiosity but 
with invariably the same result, and still 
this woman has never known a day’s 
illness. Another child, for over a year, 
which was as long as the record was 
kept, had a temperature of 100 degrees, 
never lower, occasionally a trifle higher. 
This was not a daily record, however. 
The temperature was taken three or four 
times a week; there was nothing'to ac- 
count for this seemingly high tempera- 
ture, unless it was an abundance of health 
and vigor. For the benefit of nervous and 
anxious mothers, who may think any de- 
viation from the average, normal temper- 
ature forbodes ill to the child, 1 will 
say, the normal temperature of any 
child is its average one as long as it 
ranges from 98 to 99.8 degrees. Even a 
degree above or below this range does not 
necessarily mean harm. The cause of 


these variations in different children is 
more or less temperamental, and while 
the temperature is an important factor 
in denoting the condition of the child 
when sick, there is no cause for anxiety 
under ordinary circumstances as long as 
the temperature remains within the 
limits defined. 

My little girl will soon be nineteen 
months old, and is greatly troubled with 
constipation. I have to give her medi- 
cine nearly every day, and sometimes 
twice a day. She still has the bottle, but 
I feed ‘her sometimes such things as farina, 
rice, crackers, and a little potato. I have 
given her orange juice, but it did not cure 
her. Can you give me a diet that would 
help her? She has only three teeth— 
two in the lower gum and one above. She 
is very restless at night, so I give her a 
bottle. Is that all right?—B. R. A. 

Try stopping all medicine and endeavor 
to overcome the baby’s constipation with 
food. Also try to teach her to drink from 
a cup instead of the bottle. Continue to 
give the orange juice; if is good for her, 
whether it cures the constipation or not. 
Beef juice can also be given, except dur- 
ing the very warm weather, about one 
ounce twice a day. Do not give her any 
potatoes until she is at least two years 
old. The rice and farina, too, should only 
be given occasionally. As a laxative food, 
try giving her a porridge made of equal 
parts of oatmeal and Graham meal—or 
made entirely of the Graham meal. The 
latter is made by boiling in a double 
boiler for one hour two tablespoonfuls of 
the Graham meal with one-half pint of 
water and a little salt to taste; at the 
end of the hour add a pint of milk and 


let it steam for a few minutes longer; 
strain and serve with a little sugar and 
cream. The little girl can have some toast, 
oatmeal, or well-cooked cereal, and eggs, 
soft-boiled; when in season, spinach, ten- 
der string-beans, or summer squash. 
Substitute for the milk one or two feedings 
of some of the well-known malted foods. 
Give up the night feeding now; she will be 
better without it. If she wakes up, give 
her a drink of water instead. She should 
also be given water between meals. 

For a few weeks my little boy has had 
scaly patches break out on his cheeks, 
but nowhere else on his body. His cheeks 
are dry, very red, and rough. He is 
nearly four years old, and has a splendid 
appetite; eats almost everything that we 
do. He has always been well with the excep- 
tion of slight constipation once in a great 
while.—G. L. A. 

I think the eruption is probably a slight 
eczema caused by being out in the wind 
or cold or perhaps caused. by too much 
starchy food. Put a little cold cream on 
his face at night, and give him one-half as 
much or even less of the cereal food he 
has been in the habit of getting; also give 
him a scant portion of potato, and a very 
moderate allowance ¢f sweets. Let him 
have plenty of fruit. 

I am nursing my three-months-old son, 
but he does not seem satisfied, so have 
commenced to give him a formula from 
a. book. This formula calls for eight 
per cent. fat, which I get from the top 
of a bottle of certified milk. The 
baby got along well on it the first week, 
but now he has vomiting spells, and his 
movements are thin and green. I gave 
him two bottles a day, but have stopped 
them now and gone back to the breast for 
all feedings. He has lost six ounces in ten 
days. I would be so grateful for your ad- 
vice. I think he needs more food, but 
hardly dare to try cow’s milk again. Is 
there any food I can take to increase my 
milk ?—W. 8. N. 

Notwithstanding your failure with 
cow’s milk, I would advise trying it again. 
The trouble with your first attempt was 
in selecting the wrong formula—one 
made from an eight-per-cent, fat, Few 
babies bear high fate well, 


make two rows across under the black a))j 
in exactly the same. way, the top holes 
being the lower ones of the black. Tw. 
rows of the fourth shade, one row of the 
third shade, one of the second, and one of 
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DETAIL OF THE STITCHES 




































































the deepest; then begin with the bi. ck 
again, and continue in this way until he 
entire piece inside of the marking is cove 0. 

When the two sides of the tea-cozy re 
covered, sew them firmly together on le 
wrong side, leaving the lower edge 0; »n, 
and cut away all the superfluous can: as, 
leaving only about a quarter of an itch. 
Baste this under at the lower edges «ind 
open the seam around the covered pi rt, 
tacking it down so that it will lie ‘at. 
Pad with cotton wadding, and line with 
a soft satin the color of the second s| 
of old-rose. A silk cord, rather heavy, 
same shade as the satin lining is tacked 
around the two lower edges and curved 
top, the two ends meeting at the top of 
the cozy, where two loops of the cord ure 
made. 

A convenient little article for the tea- 
table is a square, the size of an iron-hold- 
er, worked in the Florentine _ stiich, 
padded and lined with satin, for holding 
the handle of the pot or hot-water jug 
when too warm for the hand. 

The Florentine style of work is applied 
to many charming bags, both hand bags 
and larger ones for carrying embroidery 
or knitting. They are as lasting as the 
old bead bags. 
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I would advise you to make every effort 
to increase your milk. LKat three plain 
substantial meals a day, with meat only 
twice. Give up drinking tea and cotlee, 
especially the former. Drink a cu) of 
cocoa with each meal. If this causes you 
to become bilious make it with very little 
or no milk. Twice a day, between meals, 
drink a large bowlful of thin, well-sa!ted, 
yellow cornmeal! gruel. Get all the tresh 
air you can, and remember that not!:ing 
will cause the milk to deteriorate ani be- 
come scanty as much as worry and nerv- 
ousness. Now for baby. Still use the cer- 
tified milk, but pour it out into a clean 
bowl and stir it gently until cream «nd 


milk are thoroughly mixed. ‘ake one 
ounce of this and mix it with tiree 
ounces of barley-water, a tiny pine: of 
salt, and a generous pinch of sugar. / lis 
is a weak formula for a four-mont!)--old 
baby, but it is better to commence ith 
a weak one and work up to a stronge) one 
than to commence with a strong one and 
upset the baby. If this formula a ‘rees 


with baby, increase it a little every | \ird 
day by taking away one teaspoont.! of 
the barley-water, and adding one tea- 
spoonful of milk. Continue doing this 
until you have two ounces of milk an. two 
ounces of barley-water, then com: nce 
to give two bottle feedings a day. s he 
grows older and hungrier, increas: the 
quantity up to five or six ounces, .W0- 
thirds milk to one-third barley-wat 

I wish to put my three-months-ol’ aby 
in short clothes during hot weather; “hat 
do you consider the proper lengi’ for 
them? What material shall I mah his 
summer coat of, and what length hall 
that be? You will oblige me grea’ ) by 
answering these questions.—VIRGIN 

For present use I would mak: the 
dresses and skirts to come to the |: tom 
of his feet. Make the body a little ‘irge 
As the summer advances he will grow tall: 
er and the dresses will be quite =hort 
enough. The little coat may be rade 
of cashmere or French flannel, and ~ ould 
be a few inches Jonger than the divsses 
It will be necessary, on the coo! Jays 
which we frequently have toward t!- end 
of summer, to have him wear 4 little 
knitted sacque beneath his coat. 
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TRAINING OUR BOYS 







































(1r readers are invited to send in contributions to this department. 
7 They must 
dep tment will be returned if a stamped envelope is enclosed. 


tion. aceepted will be paid for at our usual space rate. 


Teaching Chivalry 

Y little boy has always 
been very chivalrous 
in his attitude toward 
— me. This trait I make 
use of now, when he 
comes from school say- 
ing, as most small boys 
do at one time or 
another, “I don’t like 
the teacher.” I talk about the large 
nuriber of little boys the teacher has un- 
der her charge, how tired she must get, 
how much she needs strong, manly little 
boys to help her, and my son decides at 
once that he’d like to be a brave, strong 
knivht to protect the teacher. He always 
goes back in a helpful frame of mind. 

hn0OKLYN, New York. B. E. 





Venturesome Boys 

Every mother is an illogical coward 
where the safety of her child is concerned. 
I have known youths who have lived from 
infaney on the banks of a safe, beautiful 
harbor, who know nothing of sailing, 
swiuming, or of the joys of “ clamming” 
and “ camping-out,” because of the appre- 
hension of the mother in their early years. 
I cull to mind, too, the excellent young 
man who was unable to climb the trees on 
the occasion of a “ chestnutting,” his part 
being to gather up the nuts from the 
ground as the “ other fellows ” shook them 
down. He was, no doubt, the victim—I 
use the word advisedly—of the excessive 
timidity of his mother in his childhood. 

Realizing, in the case of my own ven- 
turesome boys, that such fear on my part 
meat a humiliating handicap on their 
futures, I early learned to suppress my 
apprehensions, so far as to conceal them 
from the boys, at least. I have stood and 
wateled them when, barely out of kilts, 
they climbed to the tops of the highest 
trees in the grove around the house. I 
have held my breath and turned my head, 
often clenching my hands until it hurt, as 
they mounted from height to height, my 
brain swimming with their monkey-like 
swaying from branch to branch. So with 
swimming, skating, rowing. My conclu- 
sion--and I think it is backed by psy- 
choloryy—is that the danger is chiefly in 
the fear itself. By refraining from inoc- 
ulating them with my own apprehension, 
I thiuk I helped them to develop a fear- 
lessness which has been useful. M.H. A. 

Gr:TYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Praise and Encouragement 

Ix helping to train a family of five boys 
I ha the greatest difficulty ineuleating 
an idva of politeness or even the necessity 
for it. “Oh, what’s the use?” I heard 
when I had been particularly emphatic 
in insisting on good manners. 

Th ir father was a polite man—exceed- 
ingly easy and polished in his bearing, and 
they .ssociated with the children of the 
best |imilies in town. All this proved un- 
availing, 

On. day I was looking out of my window 
and «haneed to see one of the younger 
boys, eight years old, put his hand to his 
cap +s some ladies passed him. I con- 
fident'y believed it accidental, but spoke 
of it casually, letting him think I be- 
lieved he did so habitually. It was the 
same when he came into my sitting-room 
and ‘ook off his hat to fan with! I no- 
ticed his politeness—saying how pleased 1 
was «t his thoughtfulness, and there was 
never any more trouble on that score. He, 
and the others, from the force of sugges- 
tion und a sense of rivalry, never failed 
to reinove their caps on proper occasions, 
Politcly and not grudgingly as of old, as 
thous h yielding to superior force. L. D. 

New ALBANY, Mississrprt. 


A Lesson from Germany 
Musicians, artists, teachers, ete., are 
hot the only ones who inspiration 


“from foreign travel. The mother can learn 


be short, not over 300 words, and to the point. 


much to aid her in her work. One of the 
first things which impress her is that 
foreign children, as well as foreign serv- 
ants, know their places. She is interested 
in watching groups of children with pa- 
rents, grandparents, uncles, and aunts. 
In America the child is the center of the 
group. “What will the little dear do, 
what will the little dear say?” Every one 
hangs eagerly upon his word and action. 
Not so abroad. The child is simply a side 
issue, and the effect upon his bearing is 
most wholesome. 

“Why can’t we take our children with 
us in our pleasures?” is one of the ques- 
tions which present themselves to her in 
Germany. The American can learn much 
from the German in regard to family 
life. With us the father has his own 
friends and amusements, the mother hers, 
the child his. In Germany the family is 
united. Would it not be possible for us 
to copy them in taking our children with 
us more often for our walks, drives, and 
little entertainments? It would be good 
for both parent and child. E. B. 

New Yor«x Cry. 


; Encouraging Self-reliance 

SELF-RELIANCE is one of the traits we 
should try especially to cultivate in our 
sons. When the child comes to his mother 
and says, “ Mother, tell me what to do,” 
it is often easy to suggest some amuse- 
ment. It is far better, however, to tell 
him to sit down by you until he has 
thought of something nice to do, You'll 
be surprised to see how soon he will think 
of something, and you will find that his 
own suggestion will keep him amused 
longer than yours would have done. 

There are altogether too many men in 
the world already who can carry out other 
people’s orders, and too few who can plan 
great schemes. Who knows how much the 
mother may be building for the future by 
this simple method? She is also helping 
her son to be popular, for the boy who 
always can think of something splendid to 
do is a much-sought-after comrade. 

When we buy a toy for the child we 
should ask ourselves, “What can he do 
with it?” Will the toy stimulate the child’s 
imagination, invention, originality, or will 
it do for him.what he should do for him- 
self? This is the danger of the mechanical 
toy. Lazy play may grow into a habit of 
lazy work. Instead of buying a ready- 
stocked tool-chest for a boy, it is better 
to give him the tools one at a time. 

Avtpany, New York. M. B. 


Guiding the Will of the Boy 

OnE morning, while engaged in house- 
hold duties, I was singing softly to my- 
self Balfe’s “I Dreamt that I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls,” when our six-year-old son 
asked, “Mother, what are ‘vassals and 
serfs’?” On being told he queried 
further, “Do you wish you had some?” 
“Well,” said I, “I wouldn’t mind if I 
had one or two to do up the dishes and 
other work for me. Would you like to 
have some?” I asked of him, as I glanced 
reprovingly down at the little boots that 
were still unlaced in spite of the fact that 
he was‘already deeply engrossed in his own 
important affairs. “ Yes,” said he, quick- 
ly. “I should love to have some to do 
everything for me except my painting— 
that I want to do for myself!” 

In the child’s life, as in the grown-ups’ 
around him, there is generally an absorb- 
ing interest. It is the duty and should be 
the pleasure of every mother to guide this 
controlling interest. Back of every life 
that has amounted to anything at all there 
has been a strong guiding hand. Abraham 
Lincoln thanked his stepmother for what 
he was. And in the life of Jesus we are 
told that Mary heard the wonderful proph- 
ecies of the wise men, and for the Child’s 
sake she pondered them deep in her heart. 

We would have fewer misfits if the free 
will of the child were properly directed 





Any mother’s, father’s, or guardian's experience in the traini 
i Address, Editor 





early in life. It is not doing just the 
things that he likes that makes him pro- 
ficient. The things he does not like, but 
which mother and father set him to do, 
constitute “ hard work” to him, but sur- 
mounting the hard work will make a 
strong man of him. F. H. 
GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 


“Bribery” and the Boy 

In a recent Bazar “Jeanne” quotes 
from a letter written by’ me concerning 
our boy: “He has been made to under- 
stand that he will never be punished for 
anything he does, or for anything he 
breaks, if he will come and tell about it 
himself,” and then she asks, “ Does not 
this appear in the light of a bribe? Is he 
induced to tell the truth and be brave 
enough to take the consequences? He is 
told if he tells of his mischief he will be 
quite safe from any consequences.” 

The way it works out is this. Wrong, 
as we all know, always brings its own con- 
sequences. When this boy, and his sister, 
too, tell us the truth about what they have 
been doing, we explain to them why it was 
wrong, how they have hurt others by their 
thoughtlessness, and how such things hurt 
their own characters. “We tell them how, 
if they continue doing wrong, they will 
not turn out to be the fine (in its true 
sense) man and woman we expect them to 
be. Of course, if they have hurt any one, 
we have them apologize. By this method 
we believe we make clear to them the con- 
sequences they bring upon themselves, and, 
by inviting their confidence, we make it 
possible to give them the benefit of our 
loving advice and counsel. It invariably 
makes them “ snuggle closer,” often brings 
tears, and always a voluntary promise 
never to do it again. 

It takes courage to say you are wrong 
even if you know there is no thrashing 
ahead, for in the confession you thrash 
yourself. 

I have no doubt that “Jeanne” and | 
would agree perfectly on the subject of 
bringing up children. I am sure it is my 
clumsy way of expressing it, of leaving 
out the best part of all—the understand- 
ing and confidence between us and our chil- 
dren—that makes it seem like bribery to 
one who does not know all the facts. 

A Boy’s Moruer. 

Kineston, New York. 
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The Ex-Teacher's View 

For several years I was a public-school 
teacher, and I realized then that I saw a 
side of boys in my work of which their 
mothers were ignorant. 

When I married and had children in 
school I saw to it that I met their teacher. 

The teachers were welcome guests in our 
home, and the children respected them as 
friends of the family. When I wanted in- 
formation regarding my children (and 
they soon learned I wanted the truth, not 
compliments that were not sincere), I re- 
ceived honest opinions and suggestions. 

When the second boy, at the age of four- 
teen, changed from a quiet, studious, 
painstaking child to a loutish, careless try- 
ing cub, the teachers and | had long conti- 
dential talks, and we pulled him through 
to graduation and a useful manhood. My 
youngest boy has been mentioned pub- 
liely by his school superintendent as “ The 
ideal boy. Looks you straight in the face, 
and. speaks candidly.” 

I always exacted obedience and did not 
allow the boys to wander. There was 
plenty of playground near home, and they 
must always be within eall unless per- 
mitted to go farther. They were never al- 
lowed to play out on the street after night 
commenced to fall. A. B. C. 

Caton, PENNSYLVANIA. 


To Abolish Slang 
Every thinking parent of to-day real- 
izes the hold slang has upon the modern 
boy, and will agree with me that a use 


of a boy may prove interesting to others and may hel > re 
: . ‘ ) p them to solve some probl 
y's Department, Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. ; - al 








Contribu 
Contributions unavatlable for this 


of pure English should be encouraged. 
This is the plan in our home, where there 
are several boys. We have a large paper 
pad, with the name of each boy at the 
top. Whenever a slang word or phrase 
is used, a cross is put below the user's 
name, and each boy is put upon his 
honor about giving himself black marks. 
Their father’s name is also on the list, 
and the boys become quite excited when 
oceasionally “father gets a black mark.” 
At the end of the week the boy whose 
number of crosses is greatest must treat 
This is an ef- 
fective way of correcting the boys’ speech 


the rest in some manner. 


and at the same time is not disagreeable 

to the boys themselves. We have proved 

that it is oftenest thoughtlessness that 

causes boys’ talk to be one long succes- 

sion of slang phrases. Cc. T. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


Talking It Over with the Boy 

EXPERIENCES of others in bringing up 
their boys have so greatly aided me in 
bringing up my own, that, perhaps, a way 
which helped me through a trying period 
with one of my sons may, in its turn, 
be of use. 

Although for years I had tried to in- 
still good manners as well as morals, 
there came a time when one of the boys 
seemed to forget everything I had been 
at such pains to teach. He positively 
ignored the rights of others, and devel- 
oped little tricks of manner which, while 
not serious, were exceedingly annoying. 

It is a delicate matter to keep calling 
attention to failings in a big boy of six- 
teen, and I found our good-fellowship was 
becoming seriously strained. 

A simple plan suggested itself—I gave 
up all fault-finding except on one day of 
the month. On that day we had a good 
talk and got it over with. 

This cleared the atmosphere, sullenness 
disappeared. I did not feel duty 
neglected, yet could stop what had be 
come nagging, and the one serious talk 
proved far more effectual than constant 
protests. S. K. 

FiusuinG, New York. 


; Teaching Generosity 

Tuere is no quality more attractive in 
a boy than to be open-handed and gener- 
ous, and yet this quality carried to an 
extreme makes a spendthrift for some one 
to support. I have found with my boys 
that the only way to make them truly 
generous is to teach them the value of 
money by making them earn it, and then 
appeal to their manliness to share their 
earnings with others. Many boys will be 
generous with their father’s money, which 
causes them no sacrifice to give away, 
but one cannot be truly generous without 
some self-denial. It is wise to cultivate 
a feeling of independence in a child, and 
you cannot know of what stuff he is 
made until he earns money for himself 
in some horlorable way, and then see how 
he uses it. We lived in a Northern State 
where the winters were cold and the snow 
deep, and my husband found one day 
that our small boy of ten was shoveling 
paths for the neighbors. He remonstrat- 
ed with him. My boy replied, “I want to 
earn some money.” “ Very well, I will 
give you some spending-money,” said his 
father. I felt a real respect for the lit- 
tle fellow when he straightened up and 
looked his father in the face, and said, “1! 
den’t want you to give me any money; | 
want to earn it myself.” This was the 
right kind of independence. When my 
birthday came around, he took every 
penny of his hard earnings and bought 
me two vases. Don’t you think he knew 
the value of that gift? And how priceless 
it was to me! Judicious training in re- 
gard to giving often changes the whole 
character of a child. E. P. W. 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
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TABLE ETIQUETTE 
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-, OST of us know, and 
SS 24 know well, both what 
7”, we should and what we 
should not do at the 

| 










table. In other words, 
4A \h we have been “ prop- 
24I\\/ erly brought up” as to 
Me +R) the essentials, apart 
~™ from the shifting fads 
of fashion, and bitterly resent any in- 
sinuation to the contrary. That is as it 
should be; let us continue to repudiate 
any and all reflections upon the painstak- 
ing training of oyr beloved parents. They 
did their part nobly, undoubtedly. We can 
well remember the numberless interrup- 
tions that clouded the whole-hearted en- 
joyment of our food in childhood, and made 
the society of our parents at meal-times 
a questionable pleasure. “ Not so fast, 
dear! Careful; less on the spoon at a 
time. ‘Sh, ’sh! quietly; forks were not 
made to pound with! Sit back in your 
chair and wait patiently!” Could any of 
us forget those rules and warnings fairly 
branded into our youthful minds? 

We can and we have apparently, but 
we trust only apparently. Let us hope 
that we can be dragged long enough out 
of the maelstrom of this strenuous, rush- 
ing life to realize that we are allowing it 
to sweep from us not only our health and 
peace of mind, mere bagatelles, of course, 
but our manners, our observance of table 
etiquette being far from the least im- 
portant evidences of our. good breeding. 

Most of us will discover, upon a con- 
scientious self - investigation, that the 
“eating and running” habit has taken 
possession of at least two of our daily 
meals—breakfast and lunch—and that we 
have not hesitated to cut out table man- 
ners from those two as an unnecessary 
obstruction to the wheels of life. We have 
fallen frankly and unabashedly into the 









time-saving habits of bolting, gulping, and 
reaching at breakfast, regardless both of 
digestion and of appearances. Trains do 
not wait for manners. At lunch, if we are 
men, we seek a restaurant and talk and 
think business as rapidly as we eat. More- 
over, all the other occupants of the restau- 
rant are setting us this example. None of 
them can afford to give time to manners, 
but it is questionable whether they have 
even thought that it is necessary. Busi- 
ness waits! If we are women, we may 
follow the men’s example or we may eat 
alone at home, an equally dangerous ex- 
periment, since, free from the critical 
eyes of friends, we feel that nothing 
matters. 

With that we come upon two other con- 
ditions threatening our observance of 
table etiquette—solitary eating and res- 
taurant eating. Strange as it may seem, 
those very parents who brought us up so 
carefully are most inclined to suffer from 
the effects of the first danger—that of al- 
lowing themselves to backslide when, de- 
serted by their children they are left to 
live and eat alone. Unconsciously they, 
as well as others who lead a lonely life, 
away from the critical eye of their fel- 
lows, relax and persuade themselves that 
it no longer matters. They are confident 
that they can drop the little careless hab- 
its when they are not alone, but are pain- 
fully surprised when their all - too - well- 
brought-up children, returning home, dare 
to criticise. 

Those who have dined in restaurants or 
hotels habitually will find that they have 
fallen into many unpleasant little ways, 
permissible possibly toward a_ landlord, 
but not toward a hostess. They feel that 
they have the privilege both to criticise 
openly and to imply criticism, either of 
the food itself or of the way in which it 
is served. Women who cherish the ambi- 


tion of making poor forlorn habitués of 
hotels happy with “ home cooking” have 
their hopes dashed by this ungracious 
habit. Let those, too, who have fallen 
into the habit of dipping a spoon or fork 
into a glass of water at a restaurant and 
then wiping it on a napkin before using 
it, beware of those moments when they be- 
come deeply absorbed in conversation at 
the house of a friend or even at the home 
table. Could any habit be more insulting 
to a hostess? 

The most unpardonable offenders against 
good table manners are those who think 
that the family does “ not count,” who in- 
dulge in all sorts of lapses at home with- 
out a conscientious seruple. A doubt may 
very reasonably be entertained whether 
they may justly be numbered among the 
well-bred at all. They insult the members 
of their families, and are seriously lack- 
ing in self-respect. Moreover they, far 
more than those who have yielded to the 
pernicious influence either of the strenu- 
ous life or ef the solitary life, will find 
“company manners ” treacherous and un- 
reliable. One cannot yield to careless 
habits in any walk of life seventy-five per 
cent. of the time, and hope to shake off 


their tenacious grip the other twenty-five _ 


per cent. That is the condition that con- 
fronts us all, no matter how, when, or 
why we first yield to them. Explanations 
and excuses are of no avail. 

_. Rapid eating is not only unpleasantly 
suggestive of the methods of the beasts of 
the field in its appearance of greediness, 
but is usually noisy as well. There is not 
time between mouthfuls to keep the mouth 
closed while chewing, and the fork and 
spoon in their hurried passage in and out 
of the mouth hit the teeth with a disagree- 
able grating sound. Soup, although dipped 
up from the dish properly away from one 
rather than toward one and sipped from 
the side as it should be, is frequently 
sipped with a decided sound even by those 
who consider themselves very particular. 
Those who cut up all their food vigor- 
ously before beginning to eat, with a 
thought, doubtless, of saving time later, 
are not only sinning egregiously against 
good taste in so doing, but are making a 
nerve-racking noise with the knife and 
fork against the plate at the same time. 
All have not learned that, regardless of 
time, it is not considered good form to 








left-over 


Vegetable croquettes.—Any 
vegetables may be used for this purpose, 
and small amounts of several different 
vegetables may be combined. Chop the 
vegetables up fine, and add half a cup of 
thick white sauce to two cups of the 
chopped vegetable. Stir them together 
while the sauce is hot, and then spread 
the mixture out to dry. When it is dry 
eut into pieces and roll into croquettes. 
Dip them into fine crumbs, then beaten 
yolks of eggs, then again into the crumbs, 
and fry them in deep lard, laying them 
on paper to drain when taken from the 
Jard., 

Tomatoes stuffed with mushrooms.— 
Cut the tops from eight tomatoes, and 
remove the seeds and soft part; then al- 
low some of the juice to drain off and 
sprinkle the inside with salt and pepper. 
Make a filling by chopping up fine a half- 
pound of mushrooms; season them vith 
salt, pepper, and a very little onion juice, 
and mix in the tomato juice. Cook slowly 
in a little butter, stirring the mixture, 
until the mushrooms are soft. Then fill 
the tomatoes; cover the tops with grated 
bread crumbs, put them on a buttered 
pan in the oven, and cook until the 
crumbs are slightly browned. 

Almond soup.—Chop up fine one cup of 
blanched almonds, and cook slowly in a 
quart of milk. Thicken it with one ta- 
blespoonful of butter and one of flour, 
blended, and season with salt. Cook the 
soup until creamy, and strain before 
serving. 

Fried cauliflower—Boil the  cauli- 
fiower until it is half done. Separate the 
yolks from the whites of two eggs, and 
mix with the yolks two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and a little water, and season with 
salt. The whites must be beaten stiff, and 


then added to the yolks. Break the cauli- 
flower in pieces, and dip each piece into 
the egg. Then fry them in deep lard, 
draining them in the colander when done. 
Sprinkle salt over them, and serve hot. 

Salmon soufflé—Mia together one ta- 
blespoonful of butter and one of flour, 
and put them over the fire in a saucepan; 
add a pint and a half of milk, and let 
it come to a boil. Stir in the beaten 
yolks of three eggs and season with salt, 
cayenne, and a teaspoonful of tarragon 
vinegar. Take from the fire, and mix in a 
cup of cold boiled salmon, which has been 
picked up fine and rubbed to a paste, with 
the beaten whites of the eggs. Put the 
souffié in a buttered tin, cover the top with 
grated bread crumbs and bits of butter, 
and bake for thirty minutes. 

Vegetable salad.—This may be made of 
the mixture of cold boiled beets, carrots, 
green pease, string-beans, and raw celery. 
Cut the carrots and beets into tiny cubes 
of uniform size; cut the string-beans into 
inch lengths, and the celery. into pieces 
of the same size. There should be a cup 
each of the pease, string-beans, beets, and 
eut celery, and one-half a cup of diced 
carrots. Leave all these vegetables on the 
ice until very cold, then mix, and serve 
on lettuce leaves with French dressing over 
all. 

For the French dressing mix together 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, seven table- 
spoonfuls of olive-oil, a tiny pinch of 
paprika, and salt ‘to taste. A pleasant 
flavor is added by rubbing the inside of 
the bowl in which the dressing is mixed 
with a clove of garlic. Beat the dressing 
well before pouring over the salad. 

Cheese balls.—Rub cream cheese to a 
paste with the back of a silver spoon. Chop 
enough parsley to make a heaping tea- 


spoonful, and, if chives are liked, add a 
quarter-teaspoonful of minced chives. Rub 
all to a smooth mass, and, with chilled and 
wet butter-paddles, form into balls, just 
as one would form butter-balls. Set in 
the ice-box to stiffen; then lay among 
crisp lettuce leaves, and pour a French 
dressing over all. 

French dressing with Roquefort cheese. 
—Rub the inside of a bowl with a clove of 
garlic. Put into the bowl two saltspoon- 
fuls of salt, a quarter-teaspoonful of 
white pepper, and two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar. Stir well; then add six table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil. Mix thoroughly. 
Crumble into bits enough Roquefort cheese 
to make a generous tablespoonful, beat it 
into the French dressing, and pour over 
crisp lettuce. Serve very cold. 

Danish delight—Put a quart each of 
red raspberries and red currants into a 
saucepan, and mash with a wooden spoon. 
Stew slowly for ten minutes; then put 
through a vegetable press to extract the 
juice. Strain this and return it to the 
fire. Bring to a boil and add enough corn- 
starch wet with a little cold water to 
make the mixture of the consistency of 
blane-mange. Sweeten to taste, and stir 
in a cup of blanched almonds, cut up fine. 
Pour into a bow] to form, and set in a cold 
place until firm. Serve with rich cream. 

Salmon loaf.—Flake into bits with a sil- 
ver fork enough canned or cold boiled sal- 
mon to make a pint. Season with salt, pep- 
per, and a dash of lemon juice. Cook togeth- 
er in a saucepan a tablespoonful of butter 
and one of flour, and, when blended, pour 
upon them a cup of rich milk—part cream, 
if possible. Stir to a thick white sauce, 
add the flaked salmon and, when scald- 
ing-hot, take from the fire. Set aside un- 
til almost cold, then stir in a half-cup of 
fine crumbs, one beaten egg, and a dozen 
minced olives. Turn into a greased tin 
—a small bread-pan is good—set the pan 
in an outer pan of boiling water, and put 
into the oven. Bake for a half-hour. Turn 
upon a heated platter, pour a white sauce 
about the loaf, garnish with parsley, and 
serve. 

Asparagus 4 la vinaigrette——Scrape the 
stalks of asparagus, and cut off the tough 
lower ends, Wash the stalks in cold 


prepare all the food before eating, sy), 
as removing all the ‘bones from fish, eyt- 
ting up the lettuce, mashing vegetables 4));| 
potatoes together, or picking the bones of 
a bird. That method savors too much of 
the child. 

Taking salt on a knife blade and r.). 
ping it off with the fork is another noj-c. 
making process that should be avoid, 
Salt should be scattered from the gp, 
without the assistance of any other im),), 
ment or of the other hand in any \.y. 
It is needless to say that nothing co |q 
be more vulgar than the habit of tak iv 
salt from a common salt-cellar with 0) .”s 
own knife blade, even if it is clean. T| 
who work off their nervous energy 4 
table by playing with the knives and f. »\:. 
or by hitting them against the glasses re 
forgetting that one of the first law- of 
table etiquette is to keep the hands in |e 
lap when one is not eating. In our +» 
joyment of our food we frequently y «\\ 
to the temptation to “ scrape the dish.” «| 
though we know we should not. ()j 
course we are. sublimely unconscious 0° ,|| 
of these noises in our concentration 1: 
the main point at issue—speed—but 1 
neighbors are not, especially when ve 
thoughtlessly follow the same method- at 
the table of a friend. 

The reaching habit may be the re- jt 
either of hurried eating or of eating al: \e. 
We cannot wait even to ask some on to 
pass the bread. Not an unnecessary \ rj 
must delay us. Some have even allo. 
themselves to degenerate so far as to 
reach for a slice of bread with a fork. 
One would think that final vulgarity an 
impossibility among well-bred people. ‘ut 
a concentrated spirit of feverish haste does 
not even stop short of that. Of course we 
cannot dream of considering any one «|se 
at the table to the extent of helping them 
to catch a train by passing the bread at 
a critical moment, and some of us forget, 
having once formed the hurrying habit. 
that there is time to converse pleasantly 
with the family even at dinner, or to ex 
cuse oneself when leaving the table. Those 
who are accustomed to eat alone also fur 
get the consideration of others required 
by good manners at all times. We have 
become selfish stokers, thinking only of 
the machine that must be fed to run, and 
right well do we deserve the indigestion 
that inevitably comes to retard our spel 


water; then tie together loosely wit! a 
soft string, lay in an asparagus- boiler. 
and cook in salted boiling water until 
tender, or for about a half-hour. Have 
ready a dressing made of two tablespoon 
fuls of vinegar, six tablespoonfuls of saad 
oil, a half-teaspoonful of French must:rd. 
and salt and pepper to taste. Beat until 
well-blended. As soon as the asparacus 
stalks are very tender, but not broken, 
drain them, and, while still hot, pour 
over them the dressing, seeing that every 
stalk is coated with it. Cover the ‘ish 
containing the asparagus until cold; +!)en 
set in the ice until chilled through. 
Stewed watercress —Wash the wiiler- 
cress and cut off the stems; then pu! it 
into boiling water, add a little salt, «nd 
boil the watercress until it is soft. [rain 


it, getting it as dry as possible. elt 
some butter in a saucepan and put in ‘he 
watercress with a little flour. Cook for 
five minutes, stirring it all the time. ind 
then add a cupful of white sauce, and «ok 


for ten minutes more. 

Baked eggplant with cheese-—Cut tlie 
eggplant into slices half an inch thick and 
let it stand under a weight for an ho or 
more. Dip the pieces in fine crumbs, ‘lien 
in beaten egg, then in crumbs again, «nd 


fry it slightly in deep lard. Make a \ ite 
sauce and put the slices of eggplant a 
baking-dish, alternating with the ite 
sauce and grated cheese. Use plenty = the 
sauce and cover the top with the ¢!-«se. 


Bake it until the top is brown. 

Buttermilk corn . bread. — Beat — ree 
eggs, yolks and whites separately. ‘iff 
two teacupfuls of Indian meal w'' 4 
teaspoonful of salt and two teaspo. ‘uls 
of baking-soda. Into the yolks o' the 
eggs stir a pint of buttermilk, a « ble 
spoonful of sugar, and the prepared !» ‘ian 
meal. Last of all fold in the whites !: te? 
very stiff and bake in a steady ov ™ 
small pans or muffin-tins. 

Parsnip fritters—Grate enough old 
boiled parsnips to make a pint. Mi t 
gether a pint of flour, a heaping teas)” 
ful of baking-powder, and an evel (ea 
spoonful of salt. To this add two «gg 
that have been beaten up with a pi! ° 
milk, and last of all add the grated par 
snips. Fry in deep fat. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 


Mrs. W. D. M.—I am sorry that I can- 
not tell you about any wonderful new rug 
comes in the soft, rich colors of an 
ntal rug and is inexpensive. Those 
you mention are the old stand-bys. There 
are no better domestic makes than the 
Wiltons and Saxonys, but if you cannot 
fin’ the right colors in those I advise 
yo: to have a rug made of Wilton carpet. 
I know that you ean get the right colors 
in ‘iat way. The plain carpets are less 
isive than the figured, but possibly 
you would not care for one in a dining- 
roo. A color that lies between a dull 


green, and a ‘brown is what you want— 
” 


ex] 


a ‘dirty green,” you will hear it called. 
Yor may be obliged to select an olive 
grecn a little lighter than you desire, and 
tru~: to time to apply the paint-brush. 


Mas. D. N. O.—Grass-cloth, the best, 
holi- its color splendidly. For that rea- 
son it is not an expensive wall-covering. 
Some of the colors are lovely. There is a 
shaded blue and green that will make a 
perfect background for the peacock color 
schenie in your dining-room. Since you 


wish. to have some inexpensive cretonne 


curtains for the summer, I advise you to 
get thirty-six-inch cretonne, costing less 
than a dollar a yard, in rich tones of blue 
and vreen. The design in the one I have 


in mind, a new one this season, is based 
upon the hollyhocks and foxgloves, and 
is very beautiful. ‘The ground is very well 


covered. Cover the window-seat cushion 
with dull greenish-blue corduroy, and have 
several pillows covered with the cretonne. 

BiveE AND GREEN.—One objection to a 
blue and green color scheme for either 


your den or living-room is that both 
rooms face toward the north. That color 
scheme, on that account, would be more 


appropriate for the dining-room, which 
has southern windows. However, since 
the den has an eastern window as well as 
a northern, possibly the light there is not 
as cold as in the living-room. Based on 


this suggestion, I have made out the fol- 
lowing color scheme. For the living-room, 





buff walls with blue and green inner cur- 
tains of printed linen, both blue and green 
upholstery, and a green rug. The buff 
walls will keep the color scheme from 
seeming too cold, I think. 

In the dining-room opening off this liv- 
ing-room you can have old-blue walls, 
blué and écru curtains, and a blue and 
green rug. Have green walls in the den, 
with buff and green curtains containing 
only a touch of blue. The paper in the 
hall may be buff and green in order to 
draw the two rooms on either side to- 
gether. With this color scheme all of 
your portiéres may be green. If you 
wish to appliqué them, you can use 
either the coarse linen canvas or cotton 
rep. The appliqué design toward the din- 
ing-room should be blue, toward the liv- 
ing-room, blue, and toward both the hall 
and the den a dark shade of green. 

For the up-stairs rooms a green-and- 
white scheme will be appropriate. 

Lovis XV.—A cream-colored Louis XV. 
silk floss paper or silk paper would be best 
for the panels for your Louis XV. hall. 
Unfortunately, I have no samples of these 
things to send you. The portiéres in the 
parlor, dining-room, and private hall 
should be of silk velours in a soft light 
green similar to the upholstery. It would 
be attractive also to cover the Sheraton 
divan with the same material. The mir- 
ror for the table should be a Louis XV. 
mirror with a dull gold frame. 

With the white wainscoting in the Co- 
lonial living-room, it will be appropriate 
to have either a self-toned paper in old- 
gold or a grass cloth, or, if you wish it, 
a plain tapestry. The upholstery should 
be of brown silk velours with possibly a 
little old-red in the room. The Chippen- 
dale chairs, Empire Colonial sofa, and 
table should harmonize perfectly. All the 
chairs need not have exactly the same cov- 
ering, but I would not have more than 
two materials in the room nor more than 
two colors. There is a beautiful material 
in dull gold and brown which would make 


GOOD FORM 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
Address, Home Decoration Department, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


handsome inner curtains for that room. 
The same material could be used for some 
of the upholstery. This material or plain 
brown silk velours would be appropriate 
for the portiéres. If you are careful to 
select just the right tone there can be 
nothing better than an Oriental rug for 
the floor. For a lamp get a plain brass 
base, and have a large spreading shade 
covered with old-gold silk. I do not like 
the idea of the art-brass lamp with the 
colored glass shade; it is a little too 
elaborate and too conventional. The rug 
should be either brown and green or plain 
brown or plain green. In the first bed- 
room, with shadow-rose cretonne, have 
either a pale pink or cream-colored paper 
in one of the simple little stripes which 
make it merely a background. Have 
either cotton or Axminster rugs in soft 
pink or green, and have a dimity or linen 
spread with a border of the cretonne edg- 
ing the top of the bed, and a fringe on the 
edge. This spread should be long enough 
to tuck in under the bolster and come up 
over it. In the Louis XVI. room have a 
light blue Louis XVI. paper in self tones. 

Mrs. O. 8S. M.—You were very fortu- 
nate to find those rush-bottom chairs. They 
will be appropriate in your dining-room. 
Do not have them painted. Keep them as 
they are, black and gold with the dull 
yellowish seats. It would spoil them to 
remove the paint and try to stain them 
mahogany. That paint and the design 
are characteristic. Have them revived 
with varnish, and rubbed down, so that 
they will not be too shiny. The open 
china-closet or cupboard, if*it is what I 
think it is from your description, will 
harmonize perfectly with them, and will 
make a very effective place for you to ex- 
hibit your old china, Do not mix any 
modern china with it. Keep it all old, 
and arrange the pewter mugs and tank- 
ards across the top. Can’t you get a set 
of china for use copied after the old 
china? They have it in the green and 
white and purplish blue and white. 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
or 


stock with one cup of milk, the yolk of 
an egg, and ten small mushrooms. Sea- 
son and cook carefully, and pour round 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 

enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. Address, Good Form Department, Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. — An announcement Sparn.—Your idea of a Spanish sup- 

party or dinner may be either formal or per for your husband’s stag party is ex- 

informal. -It is rather nicer to have it tremely interesting. Dutch suppers are 

informal, unless there is some reason why more or less common, but a Spanish sup- 


you feel that you must invite more and 


make it very formal. It is a pretty idea 
to have the announcement of the engage- 
ment written on tiny cards enclosed in 
equally tiny envelopes, and concealed in 
bunches of flowers tied with ribbon. These 
are passed to the guests after dinner or 
after te refreshments served at a tea, or 


laid by the plates. During an evening 


entertuinment they may be passed by a 
little -irl. She earries them on a tray 
hung ,round her neck as we see them on 
the It lian streets, or even on the streets 


of our own eity. 

LiNi ¥ SHowrer.—A linen shower is sup- 
posed 1» be more or less informal. The 
guests are the intimate friends of the 
bride-t:.-be, consequently the form of invi- 
tation tiay be either an informal note or a 
* telephi ie message. There are two inter- 
esting vays of presenting the gifts at a 
linen ~ ower. One is to have them brought 
ito the room in a flower-trimmed linen 
hamper carried by two little girls daintily 
dresse to harmonize with the trimmings 
of the hamper. Another is to have a 
flower-trimmed white parasol hung over 
the toble where the refreshments are 
served. handle up, filled with the gifts. A 
ribbon is attached to the point of the para- 
‘ol for the bride to pull when the table is 
cleare’. thus emptying the gifts on the 
table. An older method is to conceal the 
gifts shout the room, and make the bride 
hunt for them to the tune of the wedding 
march played quite loud when she is near 
gift and softly when she is far from it. 
Showers may be given either in the after- 
noon or in the evening. They are frequent- 
ly given in connection with a luncheon or 
dinner or an afternoon tea. 





per will be unusual, and it will be a 
great addition if you dress in a Spanish 
costume to serve it. You will find sugges- 
tions. for dresses in Racinet’s Book on 
Costumes. This is a large book, as are 
most of the books on costumes, so that 
you will probably be obliged to consult it 
in a library. Every large library has it, 
however. For a menu I would suggest: 
Black-bean soup. 
Bacalau. 
A Spanish omelette. 

Chicken cooked in the Spanish way ac- 
companied by Spanish asparagus and 
Spanish rice. 

Spanish salad made of green peppers and 
tomatoes, served with French dressing 
or caspacho at the end, and quince pie, 
also made according to a Spanish receipt. 

I will give you a few of the receipts: 

Spanish omelette-—Beat the whites and 
yolks of six eggs separately, and add salt, 
pepper, one-half tablespoonful of flour 
mixed with as much milk; pour into a 
buttered pan, and cook till firm. Before 
folding it on a plate pour over it the 
following sauce: one bay leaf, one onion, 
some parsley, one green pepper freed from 
seeds, four fresh mushrooms, a_ table- 
spoonful of ham, all chopped fine, and 
one lamb’s kidney, sliced. Fry these in 
butter or olive-oil, add three tomatoes, 
skinned, and one cup of consommé. Cook 
these half an hour before pouring over 
the omelette. 

Chicken.—Clean and cut up a fat 
chicken. Cover it for three hours with 
a mixture of lemon juice and olive-oil, 
parsley, a bay leaf, and seasoning. Drain, 
dip each piece in egg and bread crumbs, 
and fry brown. Mix one cup of white 


the chicken, adding a little chopped parsley 
and the juice of a lemon to the sauce. 

Capacho.—Mince a large white onion, 
add one fine cucumber, sliced, and three 
tomatoes, cut up. Put in layers in a 
bowl, dust with salt, pepper, parsley, and 
bread crumbs, adding oil and vinegar as 
for salad. ‘There must be plenty of the 
latter, and the whole served ice-cold. 

Asparagus.—Boil the asparagus in 
salted water, drain it, and cut it into 
equal lengths, discarding the tough parts. 
Arrange on a dish, and edge it with one 
dozen freshly poached eggs, cooked in vin- 
egar and water. Pour over all a good 
sauce, Holland or Bechamel or caper. 
Serve hot. 

Rice—Warm a half-pint of olive-oil or 
butter, add half-pound boiled rice, one 
and one-half pounds of chicken cut into 
dice, onion, parsley, a pinch of saffron, 
and seasoning. In Spain, garlic is used, 
but it is not necessary. Cook forty-five 
minutes, stir well, and arrange on a dish. 
Brown with a salamander, and squeeze 
a lemon over it before serving. 

Quince pie——Line a plate with paste, 
bake it brown, fill it with a layer of 
quince marmalade, then whipped cream 
flavored with sugar and wine and deco- 
rated with preserved cherries, angelica, 
or citron. Serve cold. 

Black - bean soup.—Brown one onion 
with one ounce of butter, add one pint 
of black beans soaked overnight and 
drained, one half a shin of beef, and three 
quarts of water, one teaspoonful of all- 
spice and cloves tied in a bit of muslin, 
some parsley and thyme. Cook four 
hours, press through a sieve, add salt 
and pepper, one hard-boiled egg, and 
one lemon, sliced, and one glass of sherry. 














CHICKEN 
TURKEY 


as pure and 
delicious as 
the famous 


BLUE [ABEL 
KETCHUP 




























Delicious—appeti- 
zing —satisfying. 
Convenient for lun- 
cheons, picnics or 
a delicious entree— 
always ready for 
serving: 


Cooked to a nicety— 
seasoned ever so lightly 
— every smack of the 
appetizing, meaty flavor 
brought out to the full- 
est extent. Prepared 
with consummate skill in 
the cleanest of kitchens. 


Equally good are all Blue Label 
food products. Soups, jellies, 
preserves, jams, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats. 


At All Grocers 


Our kitchen and factory are always 
open to visitors 
Write today for our booklet, 
** Original .Menus.’’ It tells 


what to have for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner. . 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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[Our girl readers are invited to fill this department every month. 


Their contributions will be paid for at the usual space rates. Each contribution 


should cover, in not more than 200 words, some special interest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongly to other girls. Una- 
vailable contributions will be returned if a stamped envelope is enclosed. Address, Editor Girls’ Department, Harprr’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York.] 


Our Girls’ Club 

GO to a State school, 
and, of course, have 
my clan of friends. 
This fall 1 took with 
me a piece of em- 
broidery I had begun 
for my mother, but 
had not had time to 
finish, I became 
quite interested in it, and picked it up 
at odd times, and before I had it finished 
several other girls caught the infection 
and became industrious. 

We have not spent any illegitimate time 
on our sewing and such work, yet as a 
bunch we have accomplished quite a good 
deal, and most of the girls’ mothers re- 
ceived a piece of their daughters’ handi- 
work when school closed. 

We get our lessons and get outdoors 
when we can, but during short winter days 
it gets dark so early that outdoor exer- 
cises come to an early stop, as we must 
be in before dark. This leaves us a good 
hour before supper and study hour for 
our work, and the artificial light is almost 
as good as daylight, it is so bright and 
clear. 

Sometimes in our English we have read- 
ing to do, and in this case some one reads 
aloud and the rest work, unless it is some- 
thing that requires a good deal of thought. 

Craven, Sourn Dakora. J. M. 





Sending the Laundry Home 

Few “wash-ladies” nowadays will 
carry the large old-fashioned wash-baskets 
in and out of apartment-houses and up and 
down in elevators; naturally enough they 
also dislike the appearance of gingham 
laundry-bags on the streets. One girl has 
solved the problem for herself by buying 
a ninety-eight cent suit-ease in which her 
laundry is sent and returned. 

Her laundress was delighted with the 
change. “Now people will think I’m 
travellin’ for sure,” she remarked. In 
case of showers the suit-case is also a 
protection for the freshly starched clothes. 
The problem of spots this girl has also 
solved in a way that may interest girl 
housekeepers. When fruit stains or other 
spots occur upon table-cloths, sheets, pil- 
low-cases, or white dresses, she bastes 
around them with red cotton before send- 
ing the pieces to be washed. The wash- 
woman cannot overlook these red marks, 
and knows exactly where to apply the extra 
soap or hot water. G. C. 

Bricuton, New York. 


To Cheer One's Invalid Friends 

I BELIEVE every girl who reads our maga- 
zine has some invalid acquaintance. Why 
not. surprise her with a comfort book. A 
convalescent, too, will welcome one. 

Make a little book of bright, harmo- 
nieus colors and paste in cheerful short 
stories, not tragic or pathetic, but pleas- 
ant, homely stories. Intersperse a few real 
good jokes and three or four bits of opti- 
mistie poetry. A few funny or beautiful 
pictures add to the value of the little book. 
It must not be heavy, one’s hands so easily 
tire when ill. Have a bright, pretty cov- 
er, and tie it through the center with at- 
tractive ribbon. 

It’s a very pleasant work and 1 never 
knew one to be unwelcome. Send them 
by mail if you choose, anonymously, if 
you haven’t any sick or convalescing 
friend, to some one you’ve heard of. 

They’re nice, too, for birthday gifts, but 
I know, by experience, that the invalid 
hails them as manna in_a desert of daily 
monotony. F. W. 

Upnam’s CorNER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


When Shipping Flowers to Friends 
WueEn I first tried sending flowers to 
my friends in town I packed them as soon 
as they were gathered, and within an hour 


of the time they left my garden they 
were in the mail or express on a city- 
bound train. In those days I believed— 
as people generally do who have had 
no experience—that freshly gathered 
flowers would keep freshest en route; 
since then, however, I have learned my 
mistake. 

A florist told me, and my experience has 
proved, that flowers which are to be 
shipped or carried any distance should be 
gathered the evening before packing, and 
left standing in deep receptacles, so that 
the stems will be in the water almost to 
the flower heads; thus the stems absorb 
enough water to supply the flowers 
with moisture while they are packed; and, 
on opening the box one’s friend finds, 
instead of a limp and drooping mass of 
color, a bunch of flowers apparently just 
handed in from one’s garden. M. 8S. 

FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND. 


Unselfishness and the Reward 

AT a summer resort recently, first as 
an onlooker and later more intimately (for 
I was privileged to become one of her 
friends) I found the key-note of one girl’s 
popularity. In the group in which I first 
beheld her shé was noticeably different 
only by her extremely plain clothes and 
homely visage. I found my eyes revert- 
ing to her, not that she radiated that in- 
deseribable quality, personal magnetism, 
but that such deference should be paid her 
by the clique of which she seemed the 
center. “ Surely,” I speculated, “ she must 
be a personage.” 

Suddenly she separated herself from the 
group on the lawn after many protesta- 
tions on their part, and came up on the 
hotel porch. Not ten feet away sat an 
eighty-year-old man, not one of the saint- 
ly lovable kind that draws youth through 
reverence or pity, but a veritable old hy- 
pochondriac. 

“Mr. H .’ the girl addressed him, 
“T’m ready to play that game with you.” 

For two hours she played game after 
game of checkers, letting him win, but 
so tactfully he never suspected. Later 
she came out and introduced herself to me 
and several others of the newcomers. In 
the two weeks that followed I learned to 
know much of her and her friends. In 
her special circle, though she didn’t con- 
fine herself to them alone, and with the 
others in the hotel, she was always the 
one in demand. When there weren't boys 
enough to go round, she always managed 
that the other girls were supplied and 
she tagged on to some married couple, 
much to the discomfiture of the disposed-of 
boys and much to the joy of the married 
folks. 

This girl was homely. She wore plain 
clothes. She had no parlor aeccomplish- 
ments, and she worked the year through in 
an oftice with two weeks only in the sum- 
mer for vacation. But she had to a su- 
preme degree the beautiful qualities of 
generosity, tact, and unselfishness. 

MocksviLLk, Nortu Carouina. L.C. 





A Veranda Birthday Celebration 

LAST summer we gave a very enjoya- 
ble party for a friend’s birthday on the 
broad veranda of our home. Twelve girls 
were asked; the invitations were informal 
little notes, as follows: “ Will you join 
us in the celebration of Nell Gordon’s 
birthday on Thursday afternoon at three 
o'clock? Bring materials, and come pre- 
pared to make something useful for her 
out of handkerchiefs.” 

The veranda we made attractive with 
cushions, rugs, potted plants, and bowls 
of wild flowers, wheeled the sewing-ma- 
chine out, and gathered together all the 
scissors, needles, pins, thread, and sew- 
ing materials we thought our guests 
would be likely to need. We did not plan 
any games or amusements, Knowing that 


the sewing and gay chatter of the girls 
would pass the afternoon pleasantly and 
quickly. 

Not a little originality was shown in 
the articles made for our friend’s happy 
birthday. Two friends who had planned 
together made her a collar and jabot to 
match. Fine linen’ handkerchiefs, a 
rather small size, were used, trimmed with 
an open pattern of Cluny lace edging and 
insertion. The collar was one of the new 
sailor shapes, and was made merely by 
cutting the neck opening. -When they 
were finished both the collar and jabot 
were embroidered with polka dots in col- 
ored floss. Another girl made a dainty 
chafing-dish apron from four cross-barred 
handkerchiefs, edged with narrow lace, a 
corner making the bib, and pink satin 
ribbon the strings. Still another friend 
made a boudoir cap. She used only one 
embroidered handkerchief, with a pretty 
scalloped border, cut in four squares, and 
joined together with lace insertion so the 
embroidered corners met in the center of 
the top. The cap was lined with soft 
silk scattered with pink roses, and had a 
ruffle of Valenciennes lace about the face 
and a bow of pink satin ribbon in the 
front. The lace ruffle was caught up at 
intervals all around the cap with tiny 
artificial pink rosebuds. 

Two other guests, who were exception- 
ally clever with their needles, undertook 
to make a blouse, and they accomplished 
the task, though it had seemed a bit too 
much for one afternoon. It was one of 
the one-piece kimono styles that can be 
made so quickly, and it was trimmed 
with two colored embroidered handker- 
chiefs. One was used for the yoke and 
the other for collar and cuff trimming. 
There was also a dresser scarf made of 
three handkerchiefs put together with lace 
insertion. One‘girl, who could not sew 
nicely, selected a beautiful Armenian lace- 
trimmed handkerchief, and the two hos- 
tesses had a dozen plain linen ones which 
they embroidered with their guest’s 
initials, she helping in the task so as to 
keep busy with the rest. 

The refreshments, which consisted of 
grapefruit, tomato-jelly salad, nut-bread 
sandwiches, iced tea, strawberry sherbet, 
sponge-cake, and salted filberts, were 
served at three small tables on the porch. 
Instead of a large birthday cake, we had 
little cup - cakes, prettily decorated ones, 
with icing all over them, and on top the 
initials of the guest of honor worked out 
in pink candies. In each of these cakes 
we baked a “ prediction” of the vocation 
of the future husbands of our guests. 
A pen was taken to mean an author; a 
ship, a sea captain; a brush, an artist; 
two pieces of type (the initials of the fu- 
ture husband), a printer; a tiny medicine- 
bottle, a physician; a silver coin, a mil- 
lionaire. These little articles were all of 
glass or other material that would not 
be harmed in the baking. They con- 
tributed not a little to the enjoyment of 
the afternoon. G. M. J. 

New York Ciry. 


A Cure for Forgetfulness 

I vsep to be very forgetful, and could 
not remember half the time where I had 
put things around the house. Finally | 
hit on this scheme. 

I live in the upper flat of a two-family 
house, and there are just eight rooms in 
our flat. I got a big white sheet of paper, 
and wrote on it the names of the eight 
rooms, and beside the name of each room 
I wrote the name of a certain place in 
that room. I decided that every time I 
put anything out of my hands for a min- 
ute I would put it in the place beside 
the name of that room on the paper. The 
paper I tacked up in a conspicuous place 
in my own room. By using this system 
I always knew just where to look for 


things, and after a little while I got - jn 
the habit of putting things in cer ain 
places and of remembering where | jij 
them that I no longer needed the ): jer, 
H. E. 
DorRCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Working Through College 

In order to finish my college cour. | 
have been forced to resort to various \ ays 
of making money. My camera has < ved 
me well in my need. The fittle chi! ren 
are often allowed to play on the co! \ege 
campus, and while at their play | ~,ap 
their pictures. I mount them myself. and 
if I find a verse suitable for the pic‘ure 
I write it underneath. Sometimes [| «om- 
pose one myself; for instance, ben:ath 
four sisters taken together 1 wrote, 
“Four little sisters all ir a row— 

Now isn’t this the sweetest way for 

little girls to go?” 

As a general thing people buy only 
one picture at first, and then from ‘ime 
to time I take others which are add! to 
the first until a precious book is formed 
for the father and mother. 


For these pictures I charge one dollar 
apiece, and from one dollar and a hia'f to 


three dollars for the picture with water-col- 
or decorations whenever they are wanted. 

Another pleasant way in which I Save 
added to my college fund has been in «rill- 
ing three classes of a Sunday-schoo! for 
three different entertainments. — Kvery- 
thing was left to my discretion, even to 


selecting and arranging the music to be 
played during the tableaux and drill. 
While each programme was different, they 
were the same in style; we had marches 
of various kinds, tableaux vivants, )D«!<ar- 
tean drills, dainty tableaux copied from 
pictures, famous and otherwise, and revita- 


tions. The statue-posing, from well-known 
works of art, was particularly effective. 

Two weekly rehearsals for about ‘lire 
weeks were needed to prepare for cach 
entertainment. For each of these cyter- 
tainments I was paid five dollars; t!us | 
received fifteen dollars for the three per- 
formazices. 

Here are five other little ways by which 
I have made from fifty to two huudred 
dollars a year: care of children for |usy 


mothers, boarding two cats for two 
friends who were away from home, ~ |ling 
flowers and seeds from my garden, 1: ising 
herbs. So, summer and winter, | have 
been earning money for my college ciirse, 
and for reward T now have but one more 


year before “all the lessons are sil. 
Macon, Groruta. c. 8. R. 


A Girl's “ Bird Club” 

REALIZING that we were living tor close 
ly indoors, and needing an incent! ve te 
outdoor life, we, a dozen girls empl. ed i 
office and schoolroom, formed a bir club 

One evening each month we dete te 
bird study, using the best bird-ho ster 
reference, and exchanging our own «bse! 
vations. We make this a semisoc |! al 
fair, meeting at the home of one «1 the 
members. 

In parties of three or four, arm with 
bird-book and opera-glass, we tak: |ittle 
excursions for observation on Si 'urday 
afternoons or Sundays. On our »iy 


and from work we keep our eye opel) 
Of course we learn the most duri'g th 
spring and summer, but it is sw ris!"? 
how much may be observed in ti: dea! 

of winter. 
At the end of a year girls w' — 
mmor 


unacquainted with the most « 
birds have long lists of birds th:' the’ 
have learned to recognize. 


Many of us have improved in ealth, 
all of us have learned to love the - 
doors, and we have had many - “y 

H. M. 


times together. 
Cnavutavaua, New York. 
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Bazar Helps 

N the March Bazar 
the article entitled 
“Girls in Finishing 
School” impressed me 
deeply, for I have two 
daughters aged seven 
and nine. I printed on 
the typewriter on two 
oblong cards about 
the :ize of a postal this sentence, taken 
from the last paragraph, “ The well-trained 
gir! when once her dressing-room door 
closes behind her never allows her hands 
to touch either head or face, nor are they 
allowed to touch her dress for the purpose 
of putting it in order.” These I mount- 
ed on heavy cardboard, and hung beside 
the children’s dressers. When commenting 
on them the older one said, “ The teacher 
does it in school lots of times,” so I knew 
the leaven was beginning to work. In 
anotler prominent place I have the quo- 
tation, “ Her voice was ever gentle, soft, 
and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 
They have acquired such shrill, high- 
piteld voices at school, I am hoping that 
these silent reminders may help them to 
be gertlewomen. A. C. D. 

BrooKLyN, New York. 





News at Table 

Scnoot children in the advanced grades 
and high-school students should certainly 
keep up with current events. Yet I be- 
lieve it would be safe to say that few, ex- 
cept in haphazard fashion, do so. 

My way of meeting the situation is to 
make a list, on a slip of paper, of the 
important and interesting news events of 
the day, and bring them, at the evening 
meal, to the attention of my children. I 
introduce each subject as casually as pos- 
sible, as any suggestion that the dinner 
hour was also the lesson hour might ruin 
the plan. 

All the rules I have made are for my- 
self. The results for the children are in- 
creas| interest in public questions, great- 
er facility in discussion and debate, and, 
best of all, fewer squabbles on personal 
groun|s. among themselves. A. B. 

AuUsTIN, TEXAS. 


An Absolute Rest 
Bric obliged for some time to attend to 
all household duties and to oversee some 
business matters also, I became extremely 
nervous. As I was never a strong woman, I 
decide! that I must economize my strength 


as wel! as money and time. -I set aside one 
hour cach day in which to rest. By rest 
I do not mean to drop into a chair and 
rock madly, sew, embroider, or solve some 
vexiny problem. I placed a soft thick 
rug on the floor in a sunny spot, let my 
hair tow loosely, removed my clothing, 
donne a loose robe, bathed my eyes in 
Witch hazel, and my face, throat, chest, 
hands. and arms in a solution of one part 
eau «| 


cologne to two parts boiled water. 
Then i lay down and rested. 
_ After the first day I felt wonderfully 
Improved, so T have continued it. Not all 
can «‘Tord “ rest cures,” but every woman 
can {id one hour, or at least a half-hour, 
m the day or evening in which to rest. 
Relay every musele, lie down, and rest. 

EL Paso, Texas. E. L. 


A Verbal 

Pi tone of voice and the inflection we 
use 1 expressing our thoughts are of much 
Steater importance than most of us 
m™magine. But this is a matter which we 
may learn to control, and of the various 
effects we produce we may be certain. 

Recently I had an opportunity to ob- 
Serve the effect of asking another person 
to carry a verbal message, and the lesson 
it taught me was to carry the message 
myself or commit it to writing. The tone 
in which the message was delivered was 
8o different from the original and the 





effect was so disastrous to harmony that 
I wondered at myself for ever trusting to 
such a method, and resolved never to do 
so again. 

The person intrusted with a message is 
very likely to put into its expression his 
own moods and feelings. Especially is 
this so with children; and we wonder at 
a friend’s coldness and the enmity that 
arises between neighbors seemingly with- 
out cause. The little words “ please” and 
“thank you,” which we take so much 
pains to put into the message, are mys- 
teriously left out in the delivery. True, 
they are not necessary to the clearness of 
the message, but the effect of the omission 
cannot be estimated. 

This is certainly an example of the. case 
where, if you want a thing well done, 
you must do it yourself. G..H. P. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Helping Backward Children 

Many mothers would be perfectly will- 
ing to help their children with their school 
work if they only knew how. 

If a child is slow to read and spell, it 
will help to say, “Shut the d-o-o-r,” 
“Get me a b-o-o-k, please,” “ Your hair is 
b-r-o-w-n,” “ Your eyes are b-l-u-e.” Then 
encourage the child to tell you something 
the same way even if it is only “ Look at 
the c-a-t.” 

If there are some new words to spell, 
give the child an old newspaper and a 
pair of scissors, and let her cut out the 
letters and form the words WHO, BEEN, 
WORK, ete. This will impress the letters 
on the mind more than repeating them. 

To tempt children to read rouse their 
curiosity by putting a picture in the mid- 
dle of the sentence as, the (rat) went into 
a hole. 

Tell a story and spell a word occa- 
sionally, as, Once there was a dear little 
(rabbit) and it had long (ears). It went 
for a little (walk) one day in the (field), 
ete. G, 8. F. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 


The Name Stamp 

A RUBBER stamp with one’s name and 
address in legible type has proved a very 
useful adjunct to the house equipment. 
Stamped on slips of paper and handed to 
the salespeople the annoyance of spelling 
out one’s name and address is obviated. 
and mistakes arising from missent par- 
cels and twisted charge accounts are 
eliminated. Stamped on express packages 
and registered mail they form a factor 
of safety, and in numberless places where 
a visiting-card is out of place the stamped 
slip is invaluable. R. H. L. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


Rugs for the Farm 

I OFTEN wonder why more women on 
farms do not write to “ The Housemoth- 
ers’ Problems” page, and tell how they 
solve the problems that confront them 
alone, and of which their city sisters know 
nothing. 

What a lot of mud we have to contend 
with, as it is tracked in from the fields, 
and how scarce our money is with which 
to buy mats and rugs. I make dozens of 
mats every year that do not cost me a 
cent, and are very practical; washing 
only makes them more durable. 

In the fall when corn is husked, take 
the husks, separate them, and tear each 
blade into strips about one inch in width. 
Now tie three of these together and begin 
to braid; each time before laying over a 
strip of the husk or braid lay on a new 
strip of the husk, letting it extend an 
inch above the braid on top. This makes 
three one-inch pieces crossways of the 
braid on top, and smooth on the bot- 
tom. 

Continue doing this until you have 
enough braid for the mat, always joining 
the bottom part of the strip inserted to 


a s 
onted the writer 17 


strand nearest it, thus keeping the three 
strands for braiding. 

When finished the braid is smooth on 
the bottom, and has three rows of one- 
inch pieces on the top. Beginning at cen- 
ter of mat, sew the braid around and 
around with heavy cord until a mat of the 
desired size is obtained. These mats may 
be either square, round, or oblong. They 
are very pretty, and so practical for 
back porches. D. L. 

CIRCLEVILLE. OHIO. 


A Home made Gift 

WuHen I find a story in one of our 
many excellent current magazines which 
gives me especial pleasure in the theme, 
style, and illustrations, I carefully loosen 
the leaves, take them out, and put them 
away to be bound. Having selected a 
good shade of linen or satin and cut my 
cardboard the proper size, I plan the cov- 
ering for my booklet. 

The front may be embroidered with a 
design of holly leaves and berries, or with 
only the title and some verse from a fav- 
orite author. If you are a very busy 
woman, then simply whip the covers neat- 
ly over the cardboard, and paste a picture 
on the front, suggestive of the story. 
Should you own a camera a picture of your 
own taking would be most appropriate. 

Or a piece of flexible leather and a tube 
of glue will beautifully bind a story, and 
make a handsome gift. W. B. 

PALMYRA, VIRGINIA. 


Learning, Earning, and Helping 

May I tell how we got along very 
easily in our goodly sized family without 
hired help and without overwork? We 
have four children, a boy of twelve, twin 
girls of ten, and a little lad of six. We 
organize and co-operate, and I pay small 
sums weekly, every Saturday night, to the 
children. 

My oldest boy takes charge of the parlor. 
He is as handy as any maid, and does his 
work much more thoroughly than some I 
have had. The girls, turn and turn 
about, do the dining-room and kitchen 
work, that is, the setting and clearing of 
tables, washing dishes, dusting, and sweep- 
ing. My smallest goes the errands and 
takes care of the yard and lawn, keeping 
them in good order. My husband sees to 
the furnace. With this help I can get 
along without hired aid. The older chil- 
dren have fifty cents a week, the little fel- 
low gets a quarter. 

I allow them to add to these amounts by 
doing certain jobs I used to hire. The 
plain ironing, well done, aired, and put 
away, gives the child a quarter. There 
is always competition for this, and so they 
take it in turn, and the boy does it as 
well as the girls. 

Making bread is a coveted job. We use 
two loaves a day, and it is made with 4 
machine. The mixing, baking, cleaning all 
paraphernalia, bring the one who does it 
for three days another quarter. I was ill 
one month last winter. My household af- 
fairs went on almost as well as if I'd 
been around. The children could do plain 
cooking and do it well, and they worked 
in unison. 

I was also touched when they refused, 
every one of them, even little Laddie, to 
aceept a penny, although they did much 
extra work while I was ill. It took no 
more time and energy to train my chil- 
dren than it used to do to train “ green” 
servants who left as soon as they had 
learned, and their training is going to be 
a great help to the children when they 
have homes of their own. I could, perhaps, 
have compelled their doing the work 
without pay, but I believed they should 
have an allowance, and it made matters 
very easy to give it to them in this way. 
I think my plan can be duplicated, and 
also improved upon, if desired. E. W. 

DorcHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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In which you can put up Corn on 
the Cob, String and Lima Beans, 
Peas, Tomatoes, Berries of all Kinds, 
every other vegetable, every other 
fruit, meats and fish, and have 


The Only Jar Ever Made 


them Keep forever, is the sanitary, | 


airtight 





White Crystal Glass—Wide Mouth 


The public has decreed that rubber rings are un 
sanitary. ‘They decay and iet in air — causes 
contents to mould and spoil. Pure foo xd commis 
sioners have denounced zinc taal as unhealthy 
and dangerous to use for home canning. 


The Economy Jar is the only jar in the world 
that uses no rubber ring. All rubber ring jars 
are a thing of the past. 

The Economy Jar uses no zinc cap, no uneven, 
leaky glass top, no rubber ring. It seals airtight, 
as no other jar has ever been sealed, by means of 
a gold enameled cap which has a patent airtight 
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BY DOROTHY McPHERSON FARNSWORTH 


Tur Little Girl I used to be 
Is living somewhere yet, 
For when your baby-dolls | see 
They hold their tiny arms to me: 
And I should love to climb a tree 
And all my years forget, 
If other folk could see in me 
The Little Girl I used to be. 


How gladly I’d discard the years 
That touch my locks with gray, 
But for the dread of people’s sneers! 
I’d cast off all that interferes 
And gayly call, ‘‘ Come on, my dears, 
Let’s all go out and play!’’ 
I fear vou would be shocked to see 
The Little Girl I used to be. 





OUR HOME STUDY CLUB 


CONDUCTED BY E. B. CUTTING 








Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar's 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Personal answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the 


sender, though not for publication. 


Will you help me by suggesting books 
that will aid me in the preparation of 
some club papers? .One is upon the life 
and work of Washington Irving, the other 
upon Ralph Waldo Emerson. And will 
you outline a general method of treat- 
ment?—L. KE. C. 

You certainly are very fortunate in the 
subjects which have been assigned to you, 
and T am glad to give a list of books 
that will help you in the preparation of 
your papers, 

In the January number of the Bazar, 
for 1909, in the department Our Home 
Study Club, you will find a ‘list of books 
and suggestions in regard to a study of 
Washington Irving. Follow the subjects 
indicated there. By*means of these you 
will be able to write a paper which will 
show the’ different phases of Irving's 
work, and will be a biographical sketch of 
him as well, 

In your study of Emerson, I suggest 
that you begin with a sketch of his life, 
and this you will find in volume Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, “by O. W. Holmes, 
“American Men of Letters” series. Also, 
I refer you to Mrs. H. P. Griswold’s 
Home Life of Great Authors. Then you 
will want to consider him as a poet, and I 
refer you to Warner’s “Library of the 
World’s: Best Literature,” where you will 
find an admirable selection. In referring 
to him as an essayist, I would advise 
you to read the essays on Friendship and 
Gonversation.. A study of Emerson’s 
friendships would be interesting, and these 
you will find in the following bdoks:* Cor- 
rpspondence of Emerson and Carlyle, Em- 
erson in Ooncord, : 

Other books of reference are: Emerson— 


Poet and Thinker, by E. L. Cary; Emer- 
son at Home and Abroad, by M. D. Con- 
way; Partial Portraits, by.Henry James; 
Little Journeys to the Homes of American 
Authors, by E. Hubbard; Emerson and 
Other Essays, by J. J. Chapman; New 
England Poets, by W. C. Lawton. If the 


‘Home Study Club can aid you in any other 


way, it will be a pleasure to do so. 

We are planning to make a study of the 
Colonial novel in America in our club next 
season. What novels shall we read, and 
what books acill help us?—A. C. 

If you write to the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, 
in Philadelphia, you will be able to obtain 
a little pamphlet which gives an outline 
of six lectures by F. N. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
on History and the Historical Novel, 
and this will give you some suggestions as 
a basis for your work. Books of refer- 
ence which you will wish to have are: 
M. C. Tyler’s A History of American Lit- 
erature During the Colonial Time; By 
Wendell’s A Literary History of America. 
Novels you will wish to read are: The 
Old Dominion, Mary Johnston; The Refu- 
gees, A. Conan Doyle; A Soldier of Vir- 
ginia, B. E.. Stevenson; The Romance of 
Dollard, M.. H. Catherwood; Sir Christo- 
pher, M. W. Goodwin; The Fair God, Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace; Standish of Standish, 
Mrs. J. G. Austin; The Making of Chris- 
topher Ferringham, Beulah. M. Dix. 

We are “traveling” through Great 
Britain in our summer club. Will you 
help us out with some suggestions as to 
books and routes? You have helped us be- 
fore, so we turn to you again.—A. M. P. 

As, a, preliminary: to the study your 


club means to take up, I suggest that 
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I’d beg for jumbles from the eook 
(She always heard my pleading) ; 
-I’d ‘‘ go in wading ”’ in the brook; 
And never, never would I look 
Between the covers of a book 
But for the joy of reading! 
It’s just as well,.perhaps, for me 
I’m not the child I used to be. 


And it’s as well, perhaps, for you 
(You’l] think so from this sample!) 

Your gray-haired Auntie cannot do 

The naughty things she’s longing to: 

You’d not be pleased if people knew 
She set a bad example. 

No, it is best, I plainly see, 

I’m not the child I used to be! 








you send to any good tourist agency, 
and ask for their folder on trips through 
Great Britain. You will find a number 
given from which to make a selection. 
They are all interesting, but it would be a 
question whether you are more interested 
in a study of the cathedrals in England 
or a trip through the lake country and 
the highlands of Scotland, or to linger 
for some time at the Lakes of Killarney. 
| would vary my programme somewhat 
by having the musical members -of your 
club give a programme of Irish songs, 
Seotch and English ballads, and, if possi- 
ble, and the funds of your club permit it, 
I would purchase a reflectoscope, which, 
as you know, is similar to a magic lan- 
tern with none of its defects. Its great 
advantage is that the ordinary picture 
post-cards may be used as slides, and the 
picture is reproduced in an admirable 
way. In this way you will be able to il- 
lustrate your journeys, and that would 
have an additional interest to all your 
members, I am sure. The following list 
of books will aid you in a study of your 
work. For Ireland: 4n Unknown Coun- 
try, by D. M. Mulock Craig; Feudalism in 
Ireland, by M. Davitt; Irish Jaunting-Car, 
by S. C. Bayne; Irish Sketch Book, by W. 
M. Thackeray; Old Irish Folk Music and 
Songs, by Dr. .P. W. Joyce—this is a valu- 
able book and one well worth investigat- 
ing; Just Irish, by Charles B. Loomis—a 
humorous account of even serious things; 
Brewer’s Handbook of England’s Cathe- 
drals; Crowe’s Thackeray’s Haunts and 
Home; Freeman and Hunt’s Historic 
Towns and Districts; Laurence Hutton’s 
Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh; Lau- 
rence Hutton’s Literary Landmarks of 
London; Henry James’s Portraits of 
Places; Kilton’s The Dickens Country; 
Bradley’s Highways and Byways in the 
Lake District; Stevenson’s Edinburgh; 
Trigg’s Formal Gardens in England and 
Scotland ; Van Rensselaer’s English Cathe- 
drals ;, Walcott’s Traditions and Customs 
of Cathedrals ; Warwick’s Warwick Castle. 
The Home Study Club will be glad to aid 
you further at any time. 

Our Travel Club is planning to “ tour” 
in our reading the United States, or, 
rather, ‘the Western part of it. Will you 
tell us of books that will help us?—B. 








Your Travel Club is planning a most 
delightful tour, and “you will find much 
to interest you on the way. My first 


suggestion is that you obtain a Baedeker’s 
Guide-Book of the United States, and use 
his directions for your routes of travel. 
The book contains some valuable infor- 
mation, and is admirable to use as an 
outline for study of the country. My 
second suggestion is that a good-sized 
map of the United States be always avail 
able, as there will be many localities 
which you will want to see upon a map. 
You do not write me of the books you 
will have to consult, and much of the 
success of your “trip” will depend m 
the information you will obtain trom 
your reading. However, I will give you a 
list of some of the authorities, and un 
doubtedly you will have access to ~:me 
if not all of them. If you mean to /iiger 
in each State in your transcontinental 
trip, you will spend a good deal of ti! 
Alaska—Through the Gold Fiel: 

Alaska to Bering Strait, by H. De Wit: 
Pacific Coast Scenic Tour, by |! 1 
Finck Through the Sub-Arctie For by 


"W. M. Pike; The Spoilers, by Rex Bisel: 


The Barrier, by Rex Beach. 

Mississippi—Life on the Mississip; . 
Mark Twain; La Salle and the Discovery 
of the Great West, by Francis Parhian. 

Oregon — Oregon. Trail, by  Froncis 
Parkman; Lewis and Clark Exped on, 
First Across the Continent, by N. } 

Jeneral—Our Great West, by in 
Ralph; Pony Tracks, by F. Remin. 00: 
Conquest of Arid America, by 5S. '°: 
The Yellowstone National Park, |. i 
M. Chittenden; Our National Pari: 
John Muir; Knocking Around the 
ies, by E. Ingersoll; The Romance the 
Colorado (Grand Canyon), by F. | len- 
baugh; Ramona, by “H. H.”; Our /'«ly. 
by C. D. Warner; Silverado Squatt: by 


R. L. Stevenson; In the Footprints 
Padres, by C. W. Stoddard; Div or 
Southern Scenes and Sketches, ' - 


Ralph; The Colonial Cavalier, by ° 
Goodwin; Blue Grass and Rhododer''0". 
by John Fox, Jr.; A G@irl’s Life i |!" 
ginia Before the War, by L. M. Bu well; 
Creoles of Louisiana, by G. W. ‘| ible; 
New. Orleans, the Place.and. the- Peo) 
G. E. King. 












































Every Woman Who Loved 
MARY CARY 


Will Be Eager to Read 


MISS 
GIBBIE GAULT 


By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


Woman’s intuition recognized Mary 
Cary and drew the child into the hearts 
of thousands. So many thousands, in 
fact, that the rest of her story had to be 
written. And here it is in this new book, 
“Miss Gibbie Gault.” There will be a 
charm for every woman in the surround- 
ings of Mary Cary—the story of her en- 
vironment as she grows up in Yorkburg — 
its society, institutions, the Needlework 
Guild, the town council, the subtle-tragic 
influence of gossip. And not only Mary 
Cary, but Gibbie Gault, too. She’s a woman in a thousand, 
is Gibbie. And romance also touches Mary Cary as she 
grows and blooms into young womanhood. This new story 
is a book to read and to love. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, with Frontispiece, $1.20 net 


KEEPING UP 
WITH LIZZIE 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


EEPING UP “Brimful of chuckles.”"—Boston Globe. _ 
wiTH my ZAl= “The biggest hit of the day.’’—Chicago 
Advance. 

“Pretty good fun is Keeping Up With Lizzie.’ 
—Louisville Courter Journal. 

“It is almost too true to be funny; it is both.’—Monthly Book 
Review. 

“A smile, a grin, a laugh, and a grand, good story.’’—Kingston 
Observer. 

“Mr. Bacheller tells with shrewd humor . . . the whole story of 
the mad rush for wealth, display, pretense . . . that characterizes 
our age. He does it pleasantly, lightly.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Irving Bacheller’s farce satire should place him with the im- 
mortals.’’—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


ESSENCE OF 
HONEYMOON -> 


By H. PERRY ROBINSON 


Everybody who has ever indulged in a honeymoon will laugh over 
the delicious humor of the situation, and everybody who hasn’t been 
honeymooning would better sieer clear of the book altogether—it is 
tou fine, too dainty for the uninitiated. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER'S THE 
CAMPING; YOUNG 


= PITCHER 
SCOUTING By ZANE GREY 


iow to prepare for camp, choose a site, Author of “ The Young Forester,” 
he to cook and look out for yourself “The Heritage of the Desert." 
generally is one part of this big new book. 








LER 


invING BACHEL 


ot r chapters show the work of the Here is a ripping baseball story for the 
rs rized camps. ’ boy of sixty—or sixteen. Between its pages 
Hoy Scouting is fully covered for Ameri- | js the quick pulse of the breathless crowd 


can boys, with lessons in woodcraft and | on the bleachers—the zest of that instant 
Scouting games. Mountain-climbing and | when a double play is hanging in the 
ow vaning make another interesting sec- | balance—with the manly appeal for fair 
ed The book is edited by experts— lay and genuine sport to boot. Ken 
“sa ge Bird Grinnell, editor of Forest and Ward's career, his battles for his reputation, 
Ie! a. Dr. Eugene L. Swan, director Pine | and his skill in pitching games that win 
Stes Camp; Garrett P. Serviss, the | make what the Boston Globe calls ‘‘ A 

‘ronomer. home-run narrative as vivid as the flight of 


Scores of Illustrations, Diagrams, etc. Uni- the ball in a world-championship game. 


form with Harper's Practical Series. 
Crown Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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A NEW NOVEL 


By the author of 


“The Fruit of Desire” 





NOBODY'S 


By VIRGINIA DEMAREST 


Following the success of ‘‘ The Fruit of Desire,’* which 
caused much discussion, the author has again written 
upon a romantic and somewhat serious theme with the 
same delicacy and earnestness as before. ‘*‘ Nobcdy’s”’ is 
the love story of a beautiful and refined Southern girl who 
is known as ‘‘Mam Ansie’s daughter.”’ The story is touch- 
ing in the pathos of her intolerable situation, and daringly 
romantic in its portrayal of the extent to which man’s 
chivalry and intuition of right may carry him in the face 
of tradition and popular feeling. The scene is Tennessee. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


MRS. MAXON 
PROTESTS 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


This is pre-eminently Anthony Hope’s novel of mod- 
ern life. It is more than thoughts about the social pageant ; 
it is life itself. The crisp speeches are like ‘‘ The Dolly 
Dialogues,”’ but the theme is much deeper. Mrs. Maxon 
is married to a cold, stern man. Finding that she can 
no longer endure her life with him, she decides upon a 
separation. He will not divorce her. So she is left in 
her false position. How she works out her destiny is a 
story of great human appeal. 


Iustrated by Schabelitz. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


The MANAGER of the B. & A. 


By VAUGHAN KESTER 
Author of ‘‘ The Prodigal Judge ’’ 


The scene of this story is a little town in the lumber region of 
Michigan called Antioch. The hero, Dan Oakley, is the manager 
of a small branch railroad. His father is serving a life sentence for 
murder, but, being pardoned, is given work on the railroad by his son. 
This develops the complications of the plot, which is most exciting 
Running through it all is a compelling love story. 


Post 8vo, $1.50 


THE THE KING 
LEVER OVER THE 
William Dens Orcutt | WATER 


| 
Author of “ The Spell" 


By Justin Huntly McCarthy 
“Here is a story of big busi- | Ratios of 

ness, representative American | “The Duke's Motto,” If1 Were King,” ete. 

— — Pc a Lage si “Tt will solve the problem of 

rea toe fie tape talk.” what sort of a book to get when 


Se i Pore soing away during the summer. 
ore vORE. ‘A delightful ny woven in a 
manner which never allows the 
interest to flag.’’— Boston Globe 
Here we have a “ vision of all 


‘“‘ Something of the epic quality 
—a man in the grip of an impulse 
stronger than himself.” 


—Hartford Evening Post. the gallant men and good women 
| that had given life and love, 


With Frontispiece by F. Graham Cootes goods and gear, for the Stuart 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 | cause.” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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I can’t help it, Willie, when you bring home a box of 


Post Toasties 


—A sweet, crisp food for any meal. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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